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As Bad as Bombing 


Dr. Conrap BERGENDOFF, president of Augustana College at Rock Island, 
Illinois, the educational center of the Augustana Synod, watched the de- 
parture of his students to enter military training and wrote: 


“T have just returned from the sta- 
tion. The whole student body and fac- 
ulty were there. Spontaneously the 
campus family had moved in that di- 
rection, to see a group of twenty or 
more boys off to camp. It was only one 
of countless similar scenes, enacted to- 
day in countless communities. Few 
eyes were dry. No band. No cheers. 
Songs there were—college songs—sub- 
dued, but every syllable from the heart. 
With the train went something of the 
college itself. 

“They were among the best. Leaders 
in athletics, in forensics, in religious 
activities. Some of the best scholars. 
Some within a few months of gradua- 
tion. Sons of the church, gathered from 
every part of the country. Their pre- 
paratory training carefully planned by 
consecrated parents. Their college 
careers the concern of the trained lead- 


Now an end of all those cherished 
dreams. College behind—ahead, war 
and a great question mark. | 

“A bomb dropped amid the buildings 
of the campus of a Christian college 
would do no more damage than this 
uprooting of the youth of the Church 
in the fields of Christian higher educa- 
tion. To bring these youth together and 
to create a community of Christian 
students has been the work of genera- 
tions. 
the body of these institutions. They are 
losing blood—their youth, the very 
spirit of their life. Least of the losses 
are the financial, though these are 
serious. The disintegration of carefully 
built-up faculties, the scattering of 
their students—one views this from 
college windows with a deep sense of 
the cost of war. In college, as at home, 


“these losses can never be replaced.” 


War is leaving cruel gashes in 


ership in Christian higher education. 


Religion in Britain 

Some 1,300 persons on June 4 attended a meeting in Manchester 
arranged by local businessmen who desire to bring commerce and business 
under the direct control of Christian principles. A speech was made by 
John S. Winant, the American Ambassador, and the following resolution 


was adopted: 
“That the fundamental principle of Christianity should be acknowledged 


afresh by the nation as the mainspring for public and private actions, and 


as a touchstone whereby individuals and the country shall judge one policy 
against another.” 

Another interesting feature is the development of the movement for 
appointing chaplains to factories. According to the Glasgow Herald for 
June 3, the Rev: W. Bodin, who was released from his church in Dundee 
to organize the Church of Scotland’s industrial chaplaincies, recently stated 
that ninety ministers are now acting as chaplains in shipyards, war factories 
and industrial undertakings of all kinds all over Scotland. 

“There are some anti-church people among them,” he said, “and there 
are some people who are against religion, associating it with ‘dope’ to keep 
them quiet. But after I had met with them and told them frankly what the 
Church was trying to do, they seemed intrigued by the fact that the Church 
was ready to go out of its way to come to them. I think the scheme should 
go on after the war. The Church of Scotland is doing this work as the 
National Church in Scotland. As a National Church it belongs to the 
people, and the fact that many of the people do not belong to it only in- 
creases its responsibility.”—British Information, Protestant News Cable. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury said: 


“THe nations have developed through their differences from one an- 
other and even through their conflicts, a wealth of inheritance for the civ- 
ilized world, which certainly has come to us through those channels and 
perhaps could not have been so richly developed otherwise. 

“But the great need of our times is to find a power which shall gather 
all this diversity into a harmony where every distinct element has its place, 


yet where the whole is a unity, and rivalry never becomes conflict.” 
—Westminster Abbey, London, Whitsunday, June 13, 1943. 


@ WALTON HARLOWE GREEVER 


A quatity of that which is material 
is, that it reflects light and thereby 
makes an image on a sensitized plate. 
It is an attribute of experiences in life 
that they combine when properly clas- 
sified and interpreted to give expression 
to principles and to valuations of per- 
sons and events. ‘ | 

This power of mind to encounter and 
contemplate the invisible, to relate 
objects to each other and to oneself is 
what entitles us to consider ourselves 
a little lower than the angels. In rare 
cases humble folk have so used their 
perceptive and reasoning attributes as 
to think God’s thoughts after Him. 

One of the many functions to whick 
our intelligence makes itself useful is 
the rhaking of comparisons and the ar- 
rival at relative values. In this process 
events, conversation, study, meditation 
reading of the Bible and other volumes 
and that attitude toward our Lord an 
His presence with us which is the high- 
est form of prayer are all active though 
in different degrees. The completeness 
and vigor of their co-operation deter- 
mine the scale of values to which ar 
individual gives heed and finds an an- 
swer to the query: What matters? 


The answer to that query—and weé 
all ask it and give it some sort of re 
sponse—becomes most complete whe 
a great portion of man’s allotted sp 
of life has been lived. Of cours 
merely being sixty, or seventy, or eve: 
a century old, is not the main factor 
He best replies who has conquered ad 
versity, endured sorrow, met peopl 
belonged to social organizations, anc 
most of all, walked with God. Such 
one learns what matters and te 
others about them. It is Dr. Greeve 
selection of major situations and 
statement of their implications and i 
portance to individuals that give valu 
to this little book. 
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The Church and War 


A YEAR ago in the issue of THe LutTHERAN on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding July 1 and July 4, the same group of three flags headed this page. 
Then, as now, symbols of the two great civil authorities of North America 
were pictured with the banner of the Christian Church between them. 
The intent of the illustration was to indicate by means of the Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes the two governments to which members of the 
United Lutheran Church give willing and undivided allegiance, but at 
the same time to show by the church flag, their fellowship in faith. 

The same partnership has continued. Any change has been in the 
direction of closer fellowship and-more definite discernment of the obliga- 
tions of the Christian citizen toward the performance of his civil duties. 
In the words of our Confession, they are “good works of God.” 

On these days set apart by our two nations, the Dominion and the 
United States, it is proper to repeat the positive portion of that Article: 

“Of Civil Affairs, they (the signers of the Confession) teach, that lawful 
civil ordinances are good works of God, and-that it is right for Christians 
to bear civil office, to sit as judges, to determine matters by the Imperial 
and other existing laws, to award just punishments, to engage in just wars, 
to serve as soldiers, to make legal contracts, to hold property, to make 
oath when required by the magistrates, to marry, to be given in marriage.” 

At this period, when some confusion exists relative to the place of 
the Church and its Christian faith and while our governments are allies 
in a war against the Axis powers, it is proper to recall for comparison the 
conditions in 1530 under which this declaration was made. Then, as now, 
the evangelical states were at war with paganism and false doctrine. 
Their survival was threatened from without by the Mohammedan Turks 
and from within by Anabaptists and others “who forbid these civil offices 
to Christians.” The Article says in response to such over-emphasis on 


external relations, “The Gospel teaches an eternal righteousness of the 


heart. Meantime, it does not destroy the State or the family, but espe- 
cially requires their preservation as ordinances of God.” 
The Church flag has now something of the significance of the banner - 
of that Constantine who replaced the Roman eagle thereon with the 
Cross and the words, “In this sign conquer.” 


THE CHURCH 


INTHE NEWS........ & G Elson Kuff 


To eat or not to eat 


SHOULD a minister take a part-time 
position in a defense plant? “It ts 
difficult to imagine a city so heavily 
staffed with clergy that some of 
them have spare time,” says the 
Living Church. 

A clergyman should engage in sec- 
ular employment “only after pro- 
longed and pray- 
erful thought, in 
the full realization 
that he is aggra- 
vating an already 
dangerous _ situa- 
‘tion in the life of 
the Church.” This 
is what the Living 

Church published on May 30. 

On June 13 there was this reply 
from a clergyman in Arizona. “It is 
more than a matter of conscience. It 
is also a matter of cash. 

“With the cost of living gone up 
25 to 50 per cent, how can we expect 
our underpaid clergy to meet their 
bills unless they add to their meager 
incomes by secular work?” 

After all, St. Paul made tents, the 
Arizona clergyman points out. “As 

‘Tong as the church work shows no 
signs of suffering,” a clergyman may 
engage in secular work if his congre- 
gation does not pay him enough to 
meet the high cost of living, this in- 
dividual believes. 


A proposal for a gradual increase 
of the minimum annual salary of 
pastors from $1,200 to $1,500, plus 
parsonage, was favored by the Ohio 
District of the American Lutheran 
Church in its convention early in 
June. 

Attempts have been made recently 
in various church circles to arouse 
congregations to the fact that while 
industrial wages have increased 
greatly, and living costs have gone 
up, salaried peop! e—particularly 
ministers—are in many cases still on 
the pre-war income level. 


Too true 


' Wituram E. Girroy is retiring as 
editor of the Advance, monthly pub- 
lication of the Congregational Chris- 
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tian Churches. In reviewing his la- 
bors during twenty-one years he 
writes in his final editorial: 

“There is nothing that he (the 
editor) can do so well that it will not 
evoke adverse comment in some 
quarters, or so badly that someone, 
somewhere, will not commend it.” 


Augustana increase 

At the annual convention of the 
Augustana Synod in Minneapolis 
early in June, President P. O. Ber- 
sell reported a general increase in 
church attendance, particularly at 
the Sunday morning services. 

“Scattered reports indicate the 
average Sunday morning attendance 
is from 30 to 75 per cent of the mem- 
bership,” he said. Although accurate 
records are not kept by a majority 
of congregations, one conference 
(California) which does keep such 
records shows the following average 
Sunday morning attendance: 1939— 
52 per cent; 1940—56 per cent; 1941 
—59 per cent; 1942—61 per cent. 

There was a net gain of 2.13 per 
cent in membership during the year 
in the Augustana Synod, Dr. Bersell 
stated, practically twice the normal 
increase of recent years. Total con- 
firmed membership of the synod on 
January 1, 1943, was 275,335; bap- 
tized membership, 366,296. 


Generous gesture 


Tue Christian Advocate, Metho- 
dist weekly, has been publishing a 
series of articles on the good points 
in various non-Methodist church 
bodies. In June there was one on 
“What I Like About the Lutherans.” 

Lutherans are notable for the im- 
portance they place on the relations 
between the pastor and his people, 
states Nolan B. Harmon. “It is not 
the pulpit work of the Lutheran pas- 
tor which usually achieves long-re- 
membered results. It is a man’s 
watchful care over the lives of his 
people,” he writes. 

Mr. Harmon likes the way Luther- 
ans guard their Communion table. 
Lutherans believe “that while one 
takes actual bread and wine, he also 


takes with that bread and wine the 
body and blood of the Lord.” There- 
fore they ask that “private examina- 
tion and public life be such that one 
may find himself conscientiously 
able to approach” the table of Holy 
Communion with his brethren. 

The manner of instructing young 
people is also regarded with favor. 
“Their catechetical work may be 
rather strict, but if we were to put 
more time on ours, we would do a 
much better job.” Mr. Harmon also 
commends the racial stock, Ger- 
manic and Scandinavian, which has 
largely composed U. S. Lutheranism. 


Post-graduate seminary 


Firty representatives of sixteen 
Lutheran theological seminaries 
(United Lutheran, Missouri Synod, 
Augustana, American Lutheran, 
Norwegian Lutheran, Lutheran Free 
Church, and Danish Lutheran) con- 
vened early in June at Rock Island, 
Illinois. They heard a proposal for 
establishment of a_ post-graduate 
seminary to serve all Lutheran 
bodies. The question was referred to 
the National Lutheran Council for 
investigation. 

A reorganization of the curticulaa 
of the seminaries “is urgently indi- 
cated as one of the most pressing 
needs of the day,” said Dr. A. R. 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Seminary. 

This is necessary, he said, “if Lu- 
theranism is to discharge its mission 
to American Christianity, if Amer- 
ican Lutheranism is to escape the 
dangers it encountered in the six- 
teenth century, and if Lutheran 
churches in this country are to avoid 
the bonds of secularism, sectionalism, 
and sentimentalism that enthr. 
some of our Protestant neighbors.” 

He proposed a seminary cur- 
riculum that would have the Bibl 
as its “single, unifying center.” 
There is danger of seminary grad- 
uates being “ineffective and super-~ 
ficial, having a smattering of many 
things but a mastery of none,” due ta 
the tendency to introduce many new 
subjects into the seminary cur- 
riculum. . 


The Luthera 


/§ General Henri Guisan, only gen- 
"eral of Switzerland’s pocket-sized 
a but formidable army, recently 
Ws warned the world (May 25) to 
i) “keep hands off our passes.” The 
) timing was significant. No nation 
/) was mentioned, but the situation for 
i) the Axis in Italy is so acute and dan- 
| gerous that complete control of the 
» Swiss passes and tunnels would 
seem imperative for the bothered 
heads of Germany and Italy. Guisan’s 
) warning is an echo of Switzerland’s 
i} ultimatum at the beginning of the 
World War and of the present con- 
) flict, when, on each occasion, the 
@ black shadow of invasion and con- 
1) quest by her big northern neighbor 
} threatened the Swiss. Their reply 
§ was quick, brief, and pointed—with 
i} the first hostile footfall on Swiss ter- 
ritory, the tunnels and passes 
)) through the Alps would be blown up 
and made impassable. That is what 
} Guisan means today; and even more 
than formerly the Axis powers can- 
§ not afford the step. Under pressure 
the Swiss have allowed the use of 
the passes for traffic between Ger- 
#} many and Italy; it was a natural and 
necessary part of their neutrality. 
The St. Gotthard and Simplon 
§ Passes have been handling about 70 
@ per cent of the inter-Axis heavy 
traffic in supplies and munitions, 
and may soon be called upon to 
handle much more. The Brenner 
7 Pass, the meeting place favored by 
3 Hitler and Mussolini for their more 
§ or less pleasant chats, is another con- 
necting link for the Axis. But it is 
better adapted for military move- 
§ ments and will be so used—but not 
if the Swiss should destroy it. 


§ = Norway’s children are living up to 
_the patriotism of their parents, ac- 
‘cording to Swedish newspaper re- 

ports. In the recent Nazi labor 
conscription the parents met the de- 

§ mand for 35,000 to be sent to work 

in Germany, with such boldness that 

it was effectually sabotaged to less 
than 3,500. The children are worthy 
of their parents. When Quisling’s 
organization, Nasjonal Samling, re- 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


cently made a new attempt to copy 
the Nazi roundup of children with 
their National Youth Service, some 
children in Halden were forced to 
attend a meeting for organization by 
the threat that otherwise their par- 
ents would be arrested. But when 
the children were called to sing the 
“Hird Song,” which glorifies the 
totalitarian concept of rule, the chil- 
dren broke out lustily with the Nor- 
wegian national anthem. In Lille- 
hammer parents agreed that their 
children should attend a called meet- 
ing of the Youth Service, if the 
parents themselves might be pres- 
ent. Again the children were called 
upon to sing the glories of Nazism. 
This time the children kept their 
mouths tight shut. In both places the 
Youth Service meetings have been 
discontinued. 


If We Need an incentive to take 
strong measures against inflation, we 
should give serious heed to the fig- 
ures presented in a very recent bul- 
letin issued by the League of Na- 
tions, still functioning in some of its 
committees. Taking the period of 
January-June 1939 as a norm for the 
cost-of living, this bulletin states that 
early in the present year the cost of 
living had increased 247 per cent in 
Iran, 189 per cent in Bolivia, 163 per 
cent in Iceland, 82 per cent in Chile 
and Finland. In the same period the 
increase for the U. S. has been 22 
per cent. Nothing in that for us to 
squawk about, but we need the 
warning of possibilities, for inflation 
has a way of getting out of hand. In 
1925 the writer bought a cake of 
soap in Vienna, following: the Euro- 
pean continent’s spree of inflation 
after the World War. The price was 
6,000,000 kronen. Before the war 
this would have been quite a com- 
fortable fortune for the common cit- 
izen, but in American coin value it 
was just thirty cents. 


Harvard has just graduated its 
first class of potential labor leaders. 
It consists of a group of fourteen 
men (average age twenty-seven and 


Ry Gulius F Seebach 


one-half years), representing “gar- 
ment, hosiery, hat, cap, millinery, 
radio, machine, electrical, woolen 
and worsted workers, painters, 
glaziers, and railway clerks,” and 
coming from nearly as many states. 
They were chosen by their respec- 
tive unions affiliated with the AFL 
and the CIO, and entered Harvard 
last fall on “scholarships designed to 
return them to their unions as 
‘better labor leaders.’” The cost of 
the scholarships was met equally by 
the unions and the university. On 
the campus they lived on equal 
terms at the world’s richest univer- 
sity with “the boss’ son,” and from 
him, as one of the labor students put 
it, got “an insight into how papa’s 
mind works.” The beginning of the 
experiment has been encouraging, 
and the collegiate originators of the 
project are hopeful of its growing 
success. In view of the fact that 
there are at least 100,000 union ad- 
ministrative officers in the U.S. A., 
a great deal could be done to better 
the country’s industrial relations. 
Present labor crises testify to that. 


Just for Instance: Vichy says the 
Nazis have taken over the grounds 
surrounding the Hotel des Invalides 
and Napoleon’s Tomb to grow vege- 
tables. Cavalry horses will do the 
plowing. . . . Seamstresses who suf- 
fer because of unsuspected empty 
bobbins or breaking thread could 
wish for the application to their kind 
of sewing of the “radio sewing ma- 
chine” that stitches thermoplastic 
materials without thread. All that is 
needed is a radio frequency current 
applied by two smaller roller wheels 
between which the pieces to be 
joined will pass... . First aid kits on 
many American ships now include 
a supply of soapless shampoo. It has 
been found invaluable for removing 
oil slick from shipwrecked men, es- 
pecially from burns incurred by ex- 
plosions, or from the delicate mem- 
branes of eyes, nose and lips. It 
might be found useful by worried 
mothers whose small boys howl in 
agony when washing ears is decreed. 
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‘The race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. 
Ecclesiastes 9: 11 


“HiTLer,” the notorious sheep- 
killing bear which exasperated farm- 
ers and hunters in a mountainous 
section of southwest Virginia for 
years was a giant 7 feet 5 inches long 
and weighed 540 pounds. He seemed 
invincible, tossing off and killing 
twenty dogs in one battle and fight- 
ing on after being riddled with bul- 
lets by a number of hunters. But he 
finally fell. Solomon said, ‘Time 
and chance happeneth to them all,” 
to creatures great or small. The 
wiser than Solomon tells us of de- 
liverance, from brute force and from 
all snares of time and chance, 
through the special interposition of 
divine providence and grace on be- 
half of the trusting soul. 


+ + “ 


I shall walk at liberty; for I have 
sought thy precepts. Psalm 119: 45 


ANOTHER Fourth of July calls us 
to consider anew the quality of the 
freedom in which we glory and for 
which we are willing to sacrifice to 
the uttermost. It is of the very 
essence of our national existence. 
In his last instructions, George 
Washington said: “In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” King David emphasized 
the value of a religious as well as an 
intelligent attitude as a guarantee 
of lasting liberty. Because “I have 
sought thy precepts,” he confesses to 
Jehovah, “I shall walk at liberty.” 
It is one thing to issue a “Declara- 
tion of Independence,” it is another 
o “walk at liberty” steadfastly down 
the ages as a God-fearing citizenry. 


+ + + 


So we should no longer be in 
bondage to sin. Romans 6:6 


Tue “fighting French” have rallied 
around their national motto, “Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity.” 
Petty jealousies of their leaders and 
divergent views of their various fac- 
tions—as also the thousand-year-old 
hatreds that have divided other na- 
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tions and races of Europe into op- 
posing camps—can be overcome at 
least outwardly by uniting to defend 
common ideals of freedom and fra- 
ternity. But true inner unity can 
come only when there is a release 
from the “bondage of sin” and a dom- 
ination by one common spirit begot- 
ten of the religion of Jesus Christ 
and the power of the Holy Ghost. 


+ 8 +t + 


Whosoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer: and ye know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him. I John 3: 15 


Iv is reported that when a com- 
pany of American soldiers jovially 
bantered some Italian prisoners on 
their way to internment, the captives 
retorted laughingly and one of them 
shouted in good American lingo: 
“Why need we worry! We’re on our 
way to New York. You are heading 
for Italy.” All hate seemed banished 
from both'sides and murder seemed 
farthest from their thoughts. Is not 
“murder” after all a thing of the 
heart? Killing bodies is different 
from murdering souls. True, it is 
more than just taking the life of a 
chicken or a fish for food, when an 
immortal soul is hurled prematurely 
and forcibly across the great divide. 
The “abiding” of the “eternal life” 
is the prime consideration. 


+ + + 


Hereby know we love, because 
he laid down his life for us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. I John 3: 16 


Gen. Dovuetas MacArtuur has 
vowed solemnly, “I shall return.” 
His returning to the Philippines will 
be not only because of his desire to 
deal justice against the invaders and 
restore the islands to freedom, but 
also because of his love for the vic- 
tims of aggression and for his com- 
rades in arms who suffered defeat 
and imprisonment. Love means sac- 
rifice, the sacrifice of life itself if need 
be. Jesus, the Captain of our sal- 
vation, “laid down His life for us”; 
and, dominated by the passion of His 
love, we ought to be willing “to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.” 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Wherefore we faint not; but 
though our outward man is decay-| 
ing, yet our inward man is renewed| 
day by day. JI Corinthians #2104 ; 


FREQUENTLY we passed a big oak 
tree that seemed destined to with- 
stand all storms for years to come, 
But the other day we saw it lying! 
prostrate, and its torn body revealed 
the story of its hidden weakness; for! 
in reality it was only a shell that 
camouflaged its hollow rottenness,| 
Not so is the man of sound character 
and integrity. He faints not nor falls, 
because his “inward man” has been 

“renewed day by day” from the} 
Source of life and strength. That na- 
tion which puts its trust in God and 
stands upright in the inner strength 
of righteousness and truth falls not 
when international storms crash 
from without and domestic perils 
strain from within. - 


ss i + ¢ 
I will never leave thee nor for: 
sake thee. Hebrews 13:5 2 


Tue Revised Version makes it 
more emphatic: “I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any way 
forsake thee.” On his 120th birth- 
day Moses testified before his na- 
tion: “Jehovah thy God, he it is that 
doth go with thee; he ai not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee” (Deuteron- 
omy 30: 6). And Jehovah assured 
Joshua after the death of Moses: “As 
I was with Moses, so I will be with 
thee; I will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee” (Joshua 1: 5). In view of this 
personal presence and help of the 
All-mighty and All-merciful, His 
chosen need have no fear as to the 
future. 


PRAYER 


O Gop, Who in this land hast madie 
the people the ministers of Thy just) 
rule: So turn their hearts unto Thee i 
that holding their citizenship as a! 
trust from Thee, they may guard, 
defend and use it according to Thy) 
will, serving Thee with willing, joy- 
ful ane obedient hearts. Amen. 


The Lutheran 


was an evolution of life under the 

The Canada of 1867 was a con- 
‘federation of four British colonies 
/already enjoying a large measure of 
‘autonomous government. It was 
'given a constitution, but that con- 
‘stitution was not radically different 
from the bases of government in the 
colonies: it was developed from 
‘them and adapted to the new situa- 
tion of Confederation. It had federal 
and provincial parts, all carefully 
‘defined with unforeseen contin- 
gencies referred to federal authority. 
Supreme power still rested with the 
British parliament and the governor- 
‘general, who represented the King, 
| was chosen by the British Govern- 
ment. 


Beeson EXPANDED 


The population in 1867 was about 
‘Ss and a half millions, made up 
of the populations of Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. In area Ontario and Quebec 
) were much smaller than at present. 
Ontario, for example, at that time 
embraced 222,000 square miles as 
~ compared with 407,262 square miles 


“postage stamp” province, entered 
: Confederation with an area of 13,000 
square miles, The area now is 
251, 832 square miles. British Co- 
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at present. In 1870 Manitoba, the ~ 


DOMINION DAY—JULY 1, 1943 


By N. WILLISON 


Their Majesties the King and Gacen ae tie British Empire 


On the first day of July, 1867, the Dominion of Canada was officially 
declared to have been born. It was not a birth in full maturity like that of 
the Greek Athena, for the “Dominion” of that day was but a small part of 
the Canadian nation of the present time. It was, however, a natural and 
vigorous birth and no Caesarean operation. No military revolution brought 
it about. It was no celebration of deliverance from political oppression. It 


guidance of farseeing statesmanship. 


lumbia became a province in 1871, 
Prince Edward Island in 1873, and 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
added in 1905. Thus the Dominion 
now comprises nine autonomous 
provinces and a vast unorganized 
Arctic area administered by the 
Federal Government. 

Canada has grown in area, in pop- 
ulation and in freedom. For many 
years Great Britain maintained mil- 
itary garrisons in Canada. There are 
none here now. Canada was ex- 
pected to rely for naval protection 
on the British fleet. Now she has her 
own. Until 1931 the British Govern- 
ment had the power of veto over 
Canadian legislation and appointed 
our governor-general. Now the 
Canadian people have supreme con- 
trol over their laws and our govern- 
ment selects the governor-general 
and suggests his appointment di- 
rectly to the King. We are in no re- 
spect subject to British rule. We are 
a sister nation of equal political rank 
with Great Britain, our only connec- 
tion being that Britain’s King is ours. 

Our status is often, misunder- 
stood. We are regarded as a part of 
the British Empire and therefore 
subject to some form of “imperial- 
istic” oppression from which it were 


for our good to be freed. If the word 
“imperialism” applies to the situa- 
tion, the word has radically changed 
its meaning. Practically we are a 
co-operating member of a group of 
nations. We like the company and 
try to play the good neighbor part. 
We are under no political constraint. 
Sometimes it is convenient to say 
“British Empire” rather than the 
“British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
The Dominions by free choice are as- 
sociated as a league of nations with 
Great Britain. 


A STATE OF CONTENTMENT 


Mr. Churchill’s blunt statement 
that he had not accepted the post of 
First Minister that he might preside 
over the liquidation of the British 
Empire seems to have shocked some 
people. What else could he say? It 
would be as arbitrary on his part to 
force. the dissolution of this league 
of nations as it would be to attempt - 
to hold it together by military might. 
Someone has said: “For the best part 
of a century the British Empire has 
been abolishing itself . . . evolving 
into a partnership of equals.” If the 
time should come that Canada 
should want a King who is not also 
King of Great Britain she would be 


‘free to make the change but at the 


present time she would deplore any 
attempt from the outside, even 
though it were suggested by Mr. 
Churchill himself, to exclude her 
from what she now conveniently 
calls the “British Empire’”—more 
correctly, the “British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 

In every British crisis Canada has 
sped to the support of Great Britain. 
She is helping Britain now. But in 
helping Britain she is also protecting 
herself and giving aid to other na- 
tions. She rejoices over comradeship 
in a common cause with the United 


‘States. With the United States she 


has diplomatic relations enjoyed only 
by independent nations. We are sis- 
ters. In Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, is a monument commemorating 
the visit to Canada of President 
Harding. It consists of two beauti- 
ful young women, representing Can- 
ada and the United States, each with 
a hand on her own shield, greeting 
each other with candor and cor- 
diality. It is an inspiring symbol and 
I can see no reason why Britannia 
might not also be in the group—and, 
(Continued on page 13) 


DIRECTING SISTER ANNA EBERT writes Concerning an 


“INNER LIFE THAT LEADS TO OUTER LIVING” 


CONFERENCES AMONG DIRECTING SISTERS CO-ORDINATE 
WORK IN AMERICAN MOTHERHOUSES 


Sister Martha Hansen of Baltimore is at the extreme left. Sister Anna Ebert of 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse is fourth from the right 


TuaT the deaconess movement has 
had small influence in the Lutheran 
Church in America and seems likely 
to have little more in the immediate 
future, is the Lutheran Church’s 
own fault. Carried along by inertia, 
churchmen and churchwomen have 
watched without comprehension 
while its secularly educated younger 
women increasingly absented them- 
selves from church worship and 
activities. Self-centeredness and 
self-confidence have been character- 
istic of their education, and the 
Church failed to exert a controlling 
and critical influence on their lives. 
However, of the small number of 
young women entering full-time 
service in the Church, a large pro- 
portion entered the Diaconate. 

It seems plain enough that the 
Diaconate’s business is the simple 
and difficult bearing of witness in 
terms of creed and deed to Christ’s 
consuming and redeeming love and 
compassion for all mankind and the 
offering of Him as a solution of 
man’s problems. 

Any significant impact of the Dia- 
conate upon this day of confusion 
and struggle must necessarily be an 
impact of challenge; it must make a 
new proclamation with an authority 
born of belief that its way of life 
comes straight from God. 

Under the pressure of the present, 
with the rationing of many com- 
modities, the scarcity of many lux- 
uries, and the cry from all directions 
that everyone must give and serve 
in the war effort, everyday activities 
‘become imbued with new meaning. 
Life is taking on a spiritual newness; 
it is evident that the Holy Ghost is 
“blowing among the dead bones.” 
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This newness and nowness is 
causing our young people to see that 
people are more important than 
things. Every aspect of life is becom- 
ing rich in the elements of spiritual 
growth and religious relationship. 
Never has the Diaconate had a 
greater opportunity to interpret it- 


self and to dispel the misty notions 


most young people have of it and 
therefore make it of real service to 
the Church. Out of the variety of 
impressions gained from an intimate 
knowledge of the Diaconate three 
highlight themselves for interest. 


UNIQUE IN COMPENSATION 


While the deaconess never takes 
a vow of poverty, she does choose 
to live a simple life. As a member 
of the sisterhood of a Motherhouse 


‘she lives as one of the family. Every- 


thing is shared functionally. Every- 
one contributes what she is able and 
receives what she needs. She does 
not earn any money at all. Perhaps 
I am dietitian of a hospital: my tech- 
nical knowledge and experience will 
be contributed for the benefit of the 


_ staff of physicians, nurses, other em- 


ployees and for the patients. Per- 
haps you are a supervisor in one of 


Kindergartners at Play 


our children’s homes where you are 


becoming a specialist in child care. | 


Or you may be a parish worker 
where you share in love all your re- 
sources with the children, youth and 
adults. Or perhaps you are a nurse 
in a sparsely inhabited mountainous | 
community where you share your’) 
life with the lonely and needy. Per-’ 
haps you are serving in a settlement | 
house where you have made life 
more endurable for slum dwellers 
and in addition have kept some girls | 
from prostitution, some boys from) 
jail, some men and women from 
suicide. Maybe you are fortunate 
enough to be on the staff of one of | 
our two Motherhouses, where you | 
have the privilege of sharing re-| 
ligious community life. 


DIACONATE CONVICTIONS 


The successful deaconess has faced | 
life realistically. She has said that | 
the world is a bridge and the children | 
of God are to pass over it, but to 
build nothing on it. The Church | 
through the Motherhouse has as- | 


Exchange of Confidences 


sured her that her needs will be sup- | 
plied. God alone—if she allows Him | 
—can and will enlarge her human | 
borders so that her desires are ful- 
filled, her ideals attained and her | 
ambitions realized. : 

In actual practice, plain persons | 
often grasp the love of Christ more | 
clearly in a specific service situation 
than in a sermon. And they listen to 
a sermon more attentively when it 
comes from one who is not paid for 
her religious work, who is cou- 
rageous or foolish enough to wear a 
garb as an evidence of her loyalty 
and sincerity and, therefore, more 
clearly does it from love. 

She seeks to live among men to- 


‘day, very little removed from those | 


things which Christ used when liv- | 
ing with them. She lives her Chris- 
tian ideals in a simple way so that she 
can keep in touch with the natural 
rhythms of life. | 


The Lutheran 


BUILDERS OF "COMMUNITY 
MINDEDNESS" 


There is a growing interest among 
students for religious training in 
practical laboratory schools in hu- 
man relations and social experiences. 
There are now urgent requests for 
students to build community mind- 
edness; to work out racial tensions; 
to provide leadership in recreation, 
nutrition and in religious schools; to 
co-operate in problems arising from 
congested populations and war in- 
dustries. 

Deaconess Motherhouses for six 


nical proficiency in necessary fields 
and have made sterling contributions 
through patterns of work and asso- 
ciation to the life of the church and 
community. They have known that 
worship must purge, purify, and di- 
rect those who are constantly work- 


human relationship. Like the early 
disciples, the deaconess community 
continues steadfastly in the ‘“doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in break- 
ing of bread and in prayers” to keep 
perspective and creative love. 


A DAILY PROGRAM 


In one Motherhouse, the need is 
met something like this: Every 
morning after breakfast the group 
has devotions together, with the 
combination of music, reading, 
prayer. In the evening, at the close 
of the day, the community gathers 
in the chapel for worship. The group 
comes together periodically to dis- 
| cuss basic problems or for a seminar. 
Once a week in the evening an hour 
is spent in the study of some sub- 
# ject, such as a book of the Bible, 
i Inner Mission problems, or leader- 
| ship growth. During the day the can- 
§didates for the Diaconate and the 
| deaconesses living in this community 
are engaged in study or work vary- 
jing greatly in kind and method but 
jall devoted to the needs, tasks, and 
} duties of the present hour. The sense 
fof dedication and of a settled, con- 
fident purpose pervades everything. 
A home for the aged, a children’s 
§ hospital, and a general hospital as 
§ well as the Deaconess Motherhouse 
Wform the entire community. One- 
Hthird of the deaconesses of this 
Motherhouse do not share common 
residence but have a full share in 
ithe planning mind, in the moving 
| spirit and the sharing purse. 
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decades have striven to attain tech- _ 


ing for the incarnation of God in all - 


A PRAYER == For all in the Armed Forces 


By LYDIA H. HACKMAN 


For all the sons who now are far from home 


To serve our land 


We pray, our Father, guard and guide them ever 


With Thy strong hand. 


On land, on distant seas, or in the air, 
Where’er they are, O keep them in Thy care. 


For these, our men, now gone from our midst 


To travel far, 


Leaving behind their cherished, youthful dreams 


To fight in war, 


We pray that in each grim and lonely hour 
They may be strengthened by Thy help and power. 


E’en now, in this our dark and troubled night 


The morning star 


Shines with a promise that the light of dawn 


Cannot be far: 


We trust:in Thee; for Thou art ruler still; 
Our destinies are governed by Thy will. 


Father of all mankind, Thy thoughts are thoughts 


Of love and peace; 


Help us to learn Thy ways of brotherhood 


That wars may cease. 


Thy power alone, as we return to Thee, 
Can heal this wounded world, and make it free. 


Someone has well said of our age: 
“Your fine new, mechanized, so- 
cialized, despiritualized culture is 
the work of children who have lost 
their way.” We must escape our- 
selves in adoration and in the serv- 
ice of God if we are to find life worth 
the living. The Diaconate is one of 
the convincing approaches to the 
worldly world, persuading it that 


An Hour of Relaxation 


there are better things to live for. 
Youth is seeking to identify itself 
with a force which has potentialities 
great enough to transform the world. 
Our Deaconess Motherhouses are 
strategic centers where the Living 
Word is re-enforced and symbolized 
by appropriate types of co-operative 
organization. Will young women 
come in response to the great de- 


mand to prepare for the great tasks 
of war and of post-war readjustment 
and fit themselves for a type of 
Christian social service which will 
make skilled and realistic use of 
techniques as a means of relating 
their message to man’s needs, and 
with consecration and love radiate 
the light of their faith to those 
around them? If the Church would 
have them know the power of His 
resurrection, and enter into the fel- 
lowship of His suffering, then some- 
how and in some way the Church 
must seek out these eager and 
capable young women from the mul- 
titude that Christ may send them 
into the crowded ways of life filled 
with new power to work for Him. 


The Church in Town and 
Country ~ 


Tue Committee on Town and Coun- 
try, Home Missions Council, and the 
Federal Council of Churches announce 
this year’s “Convocation on the Church 
in Town and Country.” The date set 
is September 6-8; the place, Columbus, 
Ohio. The announcement is authorized 
by Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive sec- 
retary of the Home Missions Council. 
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“Our Father's Business 


Eager That His Will May Be Done, the Executive Committee of the 
Women's Missionary Society Plans Convention 


By SELMA BERGNER 


The Executive Board of the Women’s Missionary Society at the 
Deputation Fellowship School of Missions at Gettysburg 


IN KEEPING with the times, the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society dispensed with one 
of its four quarterly meetings and 
met in June instead of April and 
July. This meeting was held in the 
Muhlenberg Building June 9 and 10 
with a full Board representation. 
That this was an unusually impor- 
tant meeting was emphasized in the 
early part of the report of the pres- 
ident, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, for it was 
at this meeting that the coming Tri- 
ennial Convention program had to 
be adopted. 

The challenges which were offered 
in this report set the keynote of hope 
in the planning and deliberations for 
all the sessions of this Executive 
Board meeting. The fact that indi- 
viduals need to be flexible and able 
to adjust themselves in times like 
these was stressed. The president 
quoted from a recent address of 
Wendell L. Willkie, in which he 
stated that goodwill is the cement 
that will bind the people of the world 
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together. In commenting upon his 
recent trip around the world he said, 
“Everywhere I went I found Amer- 
ican colleges, schools, hospitals and 
churches, many of them supported 
by the churches in this land. I found 
American missionaries, men and 
women, exerting a leadership—a hu- 
man and personal leadership—which 
I have no hesitation in characterizing 
as vital to the future hopes, not alone 
of other nations, but of our own 
United States.” In closing Mrs. 
Sardeson emphasized the point that 
“no plans for our personal lives can 
survive unless they take in the 
peace. To the question, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ Christians must 
have the courage to answer, ‘Yes.’ ” 


The Convention Program 


which was adopted shows that the 
Women’s Missionary Society is en- 
deavoring to adapt itself-to the pres- 
ent situation, but at the same time 
it is going forward in its planning 
with a spirit of hope and courage, 


conscious that today is the most im- 

portant period in Kingdom building. — 
Although a shorter program than’ 
formerly was presented by the Pro- 
gram Committee, the chairman being 
Mrs. C. W. Baker, the hours of the 

convention are being planned so that. 
a total picture of the Church will be 
obtained. The various phases of the - 
work of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the U. L. C. A., the National — 
Lutheran Council, the Emergency — 
Program of the Lutheran Church, 
and the World Church will be in- 

cluded in the program. Among the 
outstanding speakers will be Dr. 
N. M. Ylvisaker, director of the 
Service Canine ion of the National 

Lutheran Council. 

Another way in which the Pro- 
gram Committee has endeavored to. 
meet the “times” is by having the 
Congress and the General Conven- 
tion meet jointly for a major portion 
of the Saturday sessions. The Con- 
gress, which as heretofore is de- 
signed for the undelegated group, 
will convene jointly with the dele- 
gated body of 214 members at. the 
opening session Saturday morning, 
October 2, 1943. Later in the morn- 
ing when ihe delegated body begins. 
its business session, the Congress. 
group will divide into four discus- 
sion groups. A series of stimulating — 
discussions is being planned by the 
Congress Committee. During the 
latter part of the afternoon, both 
groups will come together for dra- 
matized reports from the discussion 
groups. In the evening a fellowship 
period will be held, with Dr. Ruth 
Seabury, Secretary of Education of 
the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, as speaker. 

On Sunday, October 3—World 
Communion Sunday—a communion 
service will be held in St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Roanoke, Va. This 
communion service, as in previous. 
years, will undoubtedly be one of 
the highlights of the Congress-Con- 
vention, especially in view of the 
fact that this year chaplains will be. 
urging the men in service, wherever 
they may be, to take communion, 
Furthermore, the United Lutheran 
Church will be urging family com- | f 
munion as a part of its emphasis on 
the Christian Home and Family Life. ; 


President Knubel to Speak 


The twelfth convention will also 
mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


The Lutheran. 


the official organ of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, The Lutheran 
Woman’s Work. The Monday eve- 
ning session will be devoted to this 
observance and the president of the 
U. L. C. A., Dr, F. H. Knubel, will 
‘present the key message. 

The Congress-Convention theme, 
“My Father’s Business,” is being de- 
veloped in other worth-while ways 
by the Program Committee. 


Our Father's Business 


Wednesday afternoon, June 9, 
Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., executive 
secretary of the Board of American 
Missions, was present when Miss 
Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
presented the items from the report 
of the Board of American Missions. 


SECOND OF SIX 


Principle of Economic and 
Financial Collaboration in 
International Affairs 


This seems to me the plainest com- 
mon sense. Friendship between peo- 
ples, and political collaboration be- 
tween governments, cannot be 
achieved or successfully maintained 
if collaboration in economic matters 
fails. For the economic acts of gov- 
ernments affect the personal pros- 
perity of individuals. The price of 
crops, the chance to get or hold a 


on merchants’ shelves, the money to 
pay off the mortgage, these are the 
realities that lie behind and are af- 
fected by the wise or unwise acts 
and policies of governments. And 
when those acts of government, as 
has often been the case, reach out 
in their effects across the boundaries 
of states, and deprive human beings 
in near or distant lands abroad of 
work, or of a market, or of the ma- 
terials they need for their livelihood, 
then it should not be surprising that 
their resentment shows itself in 
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job, the supply and price of goods: 


A major portion of the items was on 
matters of routine business. How- 
ever, it is significant to note that for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1943, 
the Women’s Missionary Society ap- 
propriated $18,641.24 for carrying on 
the work of the Church at the home 
base. The Church in practically 


-every area of the U. S. A. and Can- 


ada is benefited by this money. Con- 
scious of the deep concern some 
Christians are feeling toward a por- 
tion of their fellow Christian Amer- 
icans, namely, the Nisei (American 
citizens of Japanese descent), the 
Executive Board approving the 
recommendation of the Deputation 
Fellowship School of Missions to 
take an active part in helping these 
people, voted to co-operate with the 
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“The peace must make provision for 
bringing within the scope of interna- 
tional agreement those economic and 
financial acts of national governments 
which have widespread international 
repercussions.” 


By SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary of State 


WHEN the representatives of the United Nations assemble in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere to define the terms of a just and durable world peace, the 
problems of commerce and trade will enter into the discussions. “Freedom 
from want” is an expression which has reality to the extent that the needs 
for contentment are available to all people. The message of Under Secre- 
tary Welles on this subject merits careful investigation. It is pertinent to 
the serious import of this second principle to observe that it is the first 
“pillar” to receive international appreciation. 


action. Real and lasting friendships 
between large groups of people de- 
pend in the long run on their being 
willing to co-operate in the funda- 
mental business of earning a living. 

The United Nations stand com- 
mitted to a co-operative program. 
The fourth point of the Atlantic 
Charter, which they have all sub- 
scribed, expresses their common de- 
sire ‘‘to further the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity” and the 
fifth point bespeaks their common 
wish “to bring ‘about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic advancement 
and social security.” That collabora- 
tion started in practice with their 


alliance in the war, with combined 
efforts to utilize their pooled re- 
sources in the most effective ways to 
hasten complete victory over the 
Axis power, and with mutual-aid 
agreements for this same purpose. In 
these agreements with a growing 
number of our Allies mutual pledges 
have been exchanged to seek, 
through agreed action, the attain- 
ment of all the economic objectives 
of the Atlantic Charter, and spe- 
cifically, “the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employ- 
ment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods, which are the 
material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; .. . the 
elimination of all forms of discrim- 
inatory treatment in international 
commerce, and .. . the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers.” 
This wartime collaboration has 
moved forward to the problems of 
the peace with the conference on 
food and agriculture, and prepara- 
tions for relief and reconstruction in 
the devastated areas, the discussions 
about stabilizing currencies, and the 
reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram. 

At this very moment, the Congress 
is considering legislation to extend 
the trade-agreements authority. As 
I recently stated: “The decision 
about the trade-agreements author- 
ity is not the only choice, or the 
most difficult that the people of the 
United States will have to make 
about the foundations of the peace. 
But it is fundamental, and it hap- 
pens to come first in time. Our action 
on it will be an acid test of our in- 
tentions.” 

The general direction of interna- 
tional collaboration has been charted, 
and the work is underway. What 
remains—and it is a task for many 
men for many years in many lands— 
is so to remake our relations with 
each other, in loyal and co-operative 
effort, that the great productive 
forces which technology has brought 
within our sight may function freely 
for the prosperity and benefit of all. 
The active help of all men and wo- 
men of good will is needed to make 
that effort a success. Only as it 
moves forward with gathering mo- 
mentum can we begin to be assured 
that the great hopes of the future, 
freedom from want and fear, are 
more than empty words. 


WOMANHOOD ATTAINS ITS GOAL 


RECENTLY a very well-read, intel- 
lectually active mother and church 
worker made this observation to an 
educator, ““We women do not know 
exactly what we want, but we know 
that we want something which we 
do not have.” 

We are not surprised to find in 
this confused and suffering world 
women who do not know what they 
want. Today demand upon demand 
is laid heavily upon women every- 
where—in war industries, in civic 
affairs, in places of business, and in 
areas of. transportation and com- 
merce. We are happy that some 
women at least know that they want 
something which they do not have, 
even though they do not know what 
it is. 


HER WAY OF LIFE 


In an article some years ago, Dr. 
Daniel Poling made this statement, 
“The dominating impulse, the su- 
preme motive, the consuming pas- 
sion of womanhood is motherhood. 
Whether she bears children of her 
own or mothers another’s; or mothers 
a community, a state, a reform, or 
in her interests and dedications 
mothers the whole world, a wo- 
man’s dominating impulse is the 
mother impulse, her motive is the 
mother motive, her passion is the 
mother passion. She lives chiefly 
that her sons and daughters, the 
sons and daughters of the race, shall 
be worthy, well bodied and un- 
spoiled of soul. . . . Pre-eminently 
and always they are the mothers of 
men.” 

How true this is of such maiden 
women as Queen Elizabeth, in 
whose reign England reached her 
golden age; of Florence Nightingale, 
the angel of mercy in the Crimean 
War; of Frances E. Willard, the 
founder of the Temperance Move- 
ment; of Clara Barton, founder of 
the Red Cross Society and saviour 
to thousands from death and suffer- 
ing; of Jane Adams, late head of 
Hull House in Chicago; of Muriel 
Lester of Kingsley Hall in London, 
and many other maiden women 
whose names may never be recorded 
on the pages of history. They are 
with those of us who bear children— 
mothers of men! 
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By ETHEL B. WICKEY 


THE FALSE MOTHER 


But all women who bear children 
are not mothers. We must face the 
fact that today many women bring 
children into the world and relin- 
quish their responsibility with this 
physical act. They are unwilling to 
nurse them for the normal period 
even though they are physically 
able. They are unwilling to bathe, 
dress and care for their physical 
needs. They are unwilling to train 
them morally, mentally and _ spir- 
itually. They are quite willing to 
turn their children over to servants 
who supervise them during the ma- 
jor part of their waking hours—ser- 
vants who are totally incompetent 
to train and direct these plastic lives 
entrusted to their care. 

These women may spend their time 
at the country club playing golf and 
bridge. They have many social en- 
gagements that take them out of the 
home in the evenings. They serve 
on. various committees, planning 
teas, giving book reviews, entertain- 
ing at garden parties. Sometimes 
they help make money for the 
church by serving dinners or making 
articles for a bazaar. 


DEMANDS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Or, it may be that women are em- 
ployed. If the children are of school 
age and there is no servant in the 
home, these women leave for their 
“paid job” before their children 
awake in the morning. The children 
are left alone to “pick up” their 
breakfast. They find lunch money 
on the table and this is used at the 
school cafeteria for ice cream, candy 
and soft drinks; or they decide to 
skip school and go to the movie and 
to “forge” mother’s name on the ex- 
cuse blank. 

These women do not have time to 
visit the schools their: children at- 
tend; they do not know the teachers; 
they do not know their children’s 
problems. They contact the school 
only when the attendance officer in- 
forms them of their delinquent chil- 
dren, and then only when they learn 
they will be fined so much for each 
day that their children remain out 
of school. These women always get 
home from work a couple hours 
after school is dismissed, weary, 


worn and nervous from the strain of 
the office or factory. They find their 
house in disorder, strange children 
in their basement, their shopping 
undone, their laundry in the hamper 
and no dinner planned. Their chil- 
dren have been at large for a couple 
hours without supervision—whis- 
perings are abroad in the neighbor- 
hood about their misdemeanors. 

These women must work late into 
the night to do the absolutely 
necessary things for the morrow. 
These women have no time to train 
their daughters in the household 
skills preparatory to marriage. They 
are not concerned about the trous- 
seau, the linens, the silver and the 
plans necessary for the establishing 
of the new home. They have no time 
for premarital counseling. 

These women are not mothers, 
They do not “live chiefly that their 
sons and daughters, the sons anil 
daughters of the race, shall be 
worthy, well-bodied, and unspoiled 
of soul.” These are the women—the 
mothers in the flesh—who do not 
know exactly what they want, but 
they know that they want something 
they do not have. ’ 
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In contrast, note these women 
who may or may not be mothers in 
the flesh. They know what they 
want, and they have it. They have 
the mother impulse, the mother mo- 
tive, the mother passion. They give 
their lives in social welfare work, in 
merciful . acts, in missionary en- 
deavors and in teaching. 

Or, as we read in Proverbs 31: 27, 
28, “She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. Her children rise 
up, and call her blessed, her husband 
also, and he praiseth her.” Such wo- 
men nurse their children with loving 
tenderness. They spend hours with 
their children as they try to put this 
strange world together. They train 
and direct them morally, mentally, 
and spiritually day by day. 

These women rise early in the 
morning to prepare and serve a 
healthy breakfast to their family. 
They prepare and pack a tasty lunch. 
They send their children off to school 
with a smile on their faces and a 
song in their héarts. They keep in 
close touch with the teachers of their 
children; they attend school pro- 
grams; they are well aware of their 
children’s problems in the schools. 
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When the school day is over, these 
women are at home to greet their 
children. Their houses are in order. 
There is a favorite snack in the pan- 
try. The dinner is well under way. 
They greet their husbands at the 
door happy and cheerful for the re- 
-sponsibilities of motherhood. In the 
evenings these women are ready to 
assist with the school lessons if 
necessary; they are present to talk 
over problems of the day; they are 
eager to read bedtime stories; to hear 
their children’s prayers; to kiss them 
good night and to tuck them into 
bed. These arise on the Sabbath and 
-go to Bible school and church with 
the family. 

They worship at home together. 
These women prepare their daugh- 
ters for marriage. They instruct 
them in the art of planning and pre- 
paring meals; the care of the house 
and home making. They spend many 
happy hours together planning and 
working on articles for the new 
home; the trousseau; the announce- 
ment and the wedding. These wo- 
men have time for pre-marital coun- 
seling. These women are mothers! 
“They live chiefly that their sons 
and daughters of the race shall be 
worthy, well-bodied and unspoiled 
of soul.” They are the mothers of 
men! 


GOD'S PURPOSE FOR WOMEN 


When women understand fully 
God’s plan and purpose for them in 


Dear God, I prayed on bended knees, 
I know that I may speak with ease 


the universe and even in wartime 
are willing to follow through with 
it under His guidance, then and only 
then will they find complete happi- 
ness, contentment and peace of mind. 
God gave to man the responsibility 
of providing for the family needs. 
To woman He gave the task of 
motherhood. It is not a job for 
which we are paid in so many dol- 
lars and cents. The nurse, the social 
welfare worker, the missionary and 
the teacher are not paid for their 
loving care, their acts of mercy, 
their patience, their understanding, 
their mother heart. The mother in 
the home does her ministry in health 
and in times of sickness without any 
thought of material returns. It’s the 
mother instinct which God placed in 
each normal woman which needs ex- 
pression and fulfillment not only for 
our own children but the children of 
the world. This will give us what 
we want. 

God has given to women not only 
the joy of motherhood but the re- 
sponsibility of motherhood. It has 
been said of us, “the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” As 
mothers we are sharing our lives and 
we, are also setting up standards. 
Bishop James L. Freeman of Wash- 
ington said, “A woman is the maker 
of standards not only for her own 
household, but for society in general. 
Ideals are mightier than laws, and 
they are largely generated in the 
home.” He continues, “No matter 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


By HELEN D. LANGE, Narberth, Pa. 


to what place of distinction woman 
may come, she has no more exalted 
office than that which is given her as 
the mother of her household. If her 
capacity to rule in this highest 
sphere is jeopardized, no other dis- 
tinction which is conferred upon her 
may compensate for this loss.” 

If these responsibilities are so 
great in normal times, how much 
more important and significant are 
they in time of stress and war. To- 
day our government continues to 
urge women to keep their places in 
the home, in the nurseries, in the 
schools, in the work of the Red 
Cross, in social service, in the 
nursing profession and in religious 
centers. In these activities women 
give their mother heart to the chil- 
dren of the world. In this way wo- 
men find what they want, and 
motherhood reaches its fulfillment. 


Dominion Day 
(Continued from page.7) 


may God grant it! many others in 
the coming days of peace. 

May Canada strive to carry out 
the prayer of Sir Leonard Tilley, one 
of the fathers of our Confederation, 
when he found in Holy Writ the 
name that we bear: “He shall have 
Dominion from sea to sea and from 
the river to the ends of the earth” — 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the St. Lawrence River system 
to the North Pole. 


“Ah, yes,” He spoke, “I know these well. 
I know of all the things you tell; 


Of things that come into my mind 
And ask Thee, God, to help me find 
A way to end this bitterness 

And suff’ring, chaos and distress. 

I know that men have gone before, 
To fight in needless, selfish war; 
And women, struggling nobly, tried 
To carry on.where brave men died; 
‘And hungry children, shedding tears 


Have borne war’s scars for many years: 
Destruction—where bombs once were spilled, 


Has broken hearts of men who build 
The monuments of history. 

But why, dear God, why must it be 
That all peace in the hearts of men 
Must be destroyed, then built again? 


I walked with men who went before 
To fight in needless, selfish war; 

I heard the mothers’ prayers, above, 
To save the lives of those they love; 

I watched o’er brave men as they died, 
And pitied children when they cried. 
I saw the walls of history 

Fall down. This is not new to me. 

For years I spoke of love and peace, 
And asked that selfish hatred cease; 


I, too, on bended knees have prayed 


For godless men who sinned and strayed. 
But you, dear one, who prays and cares, 


‘Believe in me—I hear your prayers— 


And pray for love in hearts of men, 
The world will then have peace again.” 


June 30, 1943 


The U.L.C.A.’s Diaconate 


The Board of Deaconess Work an Incorporated Agency to 
Foster, Direct, and Conserve the Ministry of Mercy 
| By Executive Secretary WILLIAM A. WADE 


In 1891 the former General Synod in convention assembled at Lebanon, 
Pa., was addressed by a group of sixteen of its members, who asked 


authority to provide an Institution of Deaconesses. 


In 1898 preliminary 


surveys and conclusions had advanced to the stage when application could 
be made to the civil authority to give legal entity to the project by the 
issuance of a charter. The court records show that a document consisting 
of nine articles was drafted, signed, and presented in the manner required 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the establishment of corpora- 
tions ‘not for gain.” On February 23, 1898, on petition of F. A. Hartranft, 
Esq., to Judge Michael Arnold, the charter was duly issued. It read: “The 
subscribers thereto and their associates shall be a corporation by the name, 
for the purposes and upon the terms therein stated.” The petitioners’ names 


were G. U. Wenner, John J. Young, 
Frank P. Manhart, Cornelius E. Eck- 
hardt, George Warfield, D. Frank Gar- 
land, L. E. Albert, A. H. Studebaker, 
W. H. Dunbar, L. M. Zimmerman, John 
G. C. Taddiken, Frederick T. Huber, 
W. S. Freas, Frank A. Hartranft, W. L. 
Armiger, and Fred P. Stieff. Of these 
brethren, Dr. L. M. Zimmerman still 
survives. 


CHARTER AMENDED 


In 1919 the charter was so amended 
as to transfer its connections from the 
former General Synod to the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Among 
other results of the alteration of the 
name of the parent corporation from 
the General Synod to the United Lu- 
theran Church in America was the im- 
plicit broadening of the sphere of opera- 
tions and authorizations. The Board’s 
members, fifteen persons, are elected 
by the U. L. C. A. in convention as- 
sembled. (Vacancies in the interim 
between conventions can be filled by 
the Executive Board from nominations 
by the Deaconess Board. 

The objects of the corporation, four 
in number, as stated in Article II of the 
charter are: 

1. To awaken a general interest in 
our churches in the office and work of 
the Deaconess. 

2. To receive funds and other prop- 
erty, and to invest, hold or disburse the 
same for the promotion of this office 
and work. 

3. To conduct the Lutheran Dea- 
coness Motherhouse at Baltimore, Md., 
and to found and conduct Motherhouses 
for the training, direction and main- 
tenance of Sisters, and to undertake in 
connection therewith such forms of 
deaconess work as may be deemed 
necessary for said purpose. 

4, To co-operate with the Mother- 
houses within the bounds of the United 
* Lutheran Church which are conducted 
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by self-perpetuating boards, as well as 
with local boards or congregations, in 
such works of mercy as require the 
services of deaconesses. 


THE BOARD'S PERSONNEL 


The present Board consists of: 

President, Harvey D. Hoover, Ph.D., 
D.D. 

Vice-president, the Rev. E. C. Cooper, 
Ph.D. 

Executive secretary, William A. 
Wade, D.D. 

Treasurer, Mr. Frederick J. Singley, 
Jr. : 

P. S. Baringer, D.D., Lewis P. 
Speaker, D.D., Mrs. George H. Haase, 
Mr. Harry J. Landbeck, Mrs. Orville A. 
Sardeson, G. Arthur Fry, D.D., Mrs. 
E. S. Lewars, Litt.D., Sister Louise 
Stitzer, the Rev. William H. Cooper, 
John F. Fedders, D.D., Howard R. Gold, 
D.D., Prof: Henry G. Deininger, Pd.D. 


Mr. Harry J. Landbeck was elected 
to fill the vacancy made by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Harry R. Hagerty. Mr. 
Landbeck is vice-president and mort- 
gage officer of the Hopkins Place Sav- 


ings Bank of Baltimore. In addition to 


‘% 
being a member of. Second Luthera: 
Church, Baltimore, Md., Mr. Landbec 
is a member of the church counci 
financial secretary and chairman of th 
Finance Committee of his council an 
officer in the church school. 

He is a member of the National As 
sociation of Mutual Savings Bank: 
New York, and of the Maryland Mutuz 
Savings Banks Association. He is activ 
in various other community and pa 
triotic organizations. With his experi 
ence, he is well qualified for service o 
the Board of Deaconess Work and ha 
already been assigned to duties in th 
financial and property interests of th 
Board. 
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TERMS EXPIRE IN 1946 
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Prof. Henry G. Deininger, Pd.D 
Philadelphia, Pa., was elected to mem 
bership on the iBosed of Deacones 
Work at the Louisville Convention. H 
is a member of Holy Communioi 
Church, Philadelphia, and also a mem 
ber of the council of that church. Hay: 
ing been a member of the Board of th 
Philadelphia Motherhouse for twelv 
years as well as vice-president, Pro 
fessor Deininger is familiar with thi 
work of the Board of Deaconess Work 
He was a member of the Board o 
Christian Education of the Ministeriun 
of Pennsylvania for a number of year 
and chairman of that Board’s Commit 
tee on Student Work. 

Dr. Deininger has been active in Lu 
ther League and Sunday school work 
having served as president of th 
Philadelphia Luther League, presiden 
of the Lutheran Sunday School Super 
intendents’ Association, and teache 
and superintendent of Sunday schoo 
for about forty-five years. After hav 
ing served as teacher and principal o 
public schools in Philadelphia for forty 
eight years, Professor. Deininger re 
tired from his school work in Jun 
1942. He received the honorary degre 
of Doctor of Pedagogy from Muhlen 
berg College in 1917. He is admirabl: 
fitted for service on the Board of Dea 
coness Work. 
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The Rev. William H. Cooper, pastor 
of Grace Church, Roxborough, Phila- 
delphia, is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Lutheran Theological 

Seminary at Philadelphia and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
Seminary. Pastor Cooper was ordained 
by the Synod of New York and New 
England in 1926 and served his first 
pastorate at Holy Trinity Church, 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y. He came 
to his present pastorate in 1928. 
Since 1938 he has been teaching 
Church History in the Philadelphia 
_ Motherhouse and from 1931-1936 has 
' taught at Gethsemane School of Chris- 
_ tian Education, Philadelphia, and has 
' been Dean of this school since 1942. 
He served as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Muhlenberg Bicentennial Cele- 
bration of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1934-1943. He has also 
served for a number of years as a mem- 
_ ber of the Committee on Church Archi- 
tecture of the United Lutheran Church 
and has contributed articles to THE 
_ Lurueran and The Lutheran Church 
Quarterly. 


Howard R. Gold, D.D., pastor of St. 
_Paul’s Church, Williamsport, Pa., is a 
graduate of Lafayette .College and the 
_ Philadelphia Theological Seminary and 
did postgraduate work at Pennsylvania, 
-_ Columbia and Wisconsin Universities. 
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As home missionary, he established 
Luther Memorial Church, Madison, 
Wis., and was student pastor at the 
University of Wisconsin for nine years. 
It was during his ministry at Luther 
Memorial Church that Sister Martha 
Hansen, the Directing Sister of the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse, decided to prepare 
for Deaconess Work. He served as 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., for sixteen years, and 
has been pastor of St. Paul’s, Williams- 
port, Pa., since September 1939. 

Dr. Gold was one of the organizers 
of the “Associated Charities” of Madi- 
son, Wis., and rendered assistance to 
county and federal judges in probation 
and parole cases. In World War I he 
was Y. M. C. A. secretary in a German 
prison camp in Wales at the request of 
Dr. John R. Mott. He served as secre- 
tary in the Federal Council of Churches 
and the Lutheran wartime commissions. 

The outstanding work which has 
brought Dr. Gold so prominently be- 
fore the Church in more recent years 
was his activity as’a member of the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church for twenty years, for 
ten years of which he was president of 
the Board. He served as chairman of 
the commission to survey Lutheran 
colleges some years ago. He received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity from Gettysburg College in 1932. 


John F. Fedders, D.D., pastor of Lake 
Park Church, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
among those elected to membership in 
the Board of Deaconess Work at Louis- 
ville. He was educated at Martin Lu- 
ther College, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Oxford, England, and the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary. He was 
associated with Dr. Gold in university 
student work at Madison, Wis., 1911- 
1912, and served as pastor of Holy 
Communion Church, Racine, Wis. He 
was chaplain in the United States Navy 
in World War I and has been at Lake 
Park Church since 1919. For six years 
Dr. Fedders has had Sister Edna 
Schmid as his parish deaconess. _ 

He was formerly a member of the 


Board of Inner Missions. Lake Park 
Church is known for its strong educa- 
tional program and benevolence record. 
Here again the convention elected one 
eminently fitted for service on the 
Board of Deaconess Work. 


Sister Louise Stitzer 


For some time the Board has been 
desirous of having one or more dea- 
conesses on the Board, and shortly after 
the Louisville Convention, when a va- 
cancy occurred by the resignation of a 
member, the name of Sister Louise 
Stitzer, parish deaconess in Reforma- 
tion Church, Rochester, N. Y., for the 
past twenty years, was placed in nom- 
ination, and she was elected by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. We therefore take 
pleasure in presenting the first and 
only deaconess to have been elected to 
membership on this Board. 

Sister Louise was born in Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., and after having taught a 
few years, entered the Baltimore Moth- 
erhouse in 1903. Having served as par- 
ish deaconess in St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond, Ind., and St. Paul’s, York, 
Pa., she served as Training Sister at 
the Motherhouse for nine years and 
then began her work in Reformation 
Church, Rochester. 

Sister Louise has always specialized 
in religious education of children, the 
care of the sick and shut-ins and needy, 
and regular parish visitation, and has 
taken an active part in the missionary 
work of the Church. Her training and 
experience, as well as her natural en- 
dowments and personality, furnish 
splendid equipment for service on the 
Board. Having served most satisfac- 
torily and successfully as parish dea- 
coness in three congregations and also 
as Training Sister in the Motherhouse, 
Sister Louise enters upon her work as 
Board member with valuable knowl- 
edge and information concerning the 
work of the ministry of mercy. 


_Mrs. Edmund Funck of Philadelphia, 
Pa,,. was named as Advisory Member 
of this Board from the U. L. C. A.’s 
Women’s Missionary Society. 
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Aeros the Dosh | 


Goop neighborliness, originally 
applied to one’s near-by fellow cit- 
izens, but now uplifted to the high 
levels of international diplomacy, 
nevertheless retains its basic sig- 
nificance which is the privilege of 
borrowing. It may be the couple of 
eggs Mrs. Jones needs for a cake she 
has planned to bake, or it may com- 
prise the millions of dollars avail- 
able by lend-lease strategy. 

But borrowing, however willingly 
and abundantly practiced, is liable 
to complications. The following in- 
cident, conveyed to us by Pastor A. 
Kenneth Hewitt, Konnarock, Va., 
illustrates our meaning. We quote 
his communication. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones had agreed 
that they couldn’t afford to subscribe 
for the church paper, as they needed 
other things so much more around 
the home. And besides they could 
just as well borrow the neighbors’ 
copy after they had read it each 
week. 

“One morning Mrs. Jones sent the 
son to borrow the current number. 
In his haste he overturned a hive of 
bees, and in five minutes looked like 
a warty summer squash. The father 
heard the yelling and ran to see 
what was causing the commotion, 
knocking down the barbed wire 
fence, ruining a $5 pair of trousers, 
losing about six inches of flesh from 
his anatomy. The cow took advan- 
tage of the gap in the fence, got into 
a field of corn and died as a result 
of a founder. 

“The mother, hearing the noise, 
ran out of the house, overturning a 
four-gallon churn of rich cream into 
a basket of valuable kittens, drown- 
ing the whole litter. In her fall she 
broke a $60 set of false teeth, past all 
hope of mending. The baby crawled 
through the cream, into the parlor, 
ruining a $25 rug. 

“The oldest daughter, taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion, eloped 
with the hired man. The calf came 
into the yard and chewed the ends 
off of four fine shirts which were 
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hanging on the line. A call for the 
doctor cost $10 for treatment of the 
father and son. 

“All this expense just to save a 
measly dollar and a half, the price 
of their own church paper.” 


THE MAIN OWNER 


WE heard a story recently that in 
our opinion is just far enough be- 
yond the expected to be classed as 
humor: Probably the attention given 
these days to gardens and gardening 
led to the “yarn’s” reappearance at 
this time. 

The parties to the conversation 
were the pastor of a rural parish and 
a new sexton. The latter saw on 
taking office that part of the church- 
yard was a plot of rough ground, un- 
cultivated and overgrown with 
weeds. Laboriously and patiently he 
put the loose stones into a boundary 
fence, cut off and burned the weeds, 
ploughed and fertilized the soil for 
sowing and planted it. In due time 
a growing crop gave promise of a 
harvest large enough not only to 
compensate the sexton for his labor 
but to gain compliments for him that 
made him rather proud of himself. 

One day he spoke well of himself 
to the minister, who listened but 
finally said: “Don’t you think you 
should give the Lord credit for trans- 
formation of this eyesore into an at- 
tractive and productive bit of 
ground? After all, you did not give 
the soil its fertility nor the seed its 
germs of life nor the rain its moisture 
nor the sunshine its vitamins; these 
are the gifts of God. He is truly the 
gardener.” 

The sexton was somewhat taken 
aback by his pastor’s rebuke, but 
after a pause he replied, “Well, any- 
way, there was a mighty poor job of 
gardening done before I took 
charge.” 

We suggest this entirely hypo- 
thetical conversation because it con- 
tains all the factors of stewardship. 


Out front are the human factors. 


First, one examines the neglect of 
husbandmen. It may be the sort de- 
scribed by Washington Irving in one 
of his Knickerbocker Tales which 
describes a Dutchman’s laborious 
digging for gold and finally of his re- 
ward in cabbages. And there was the 
lecture of the late beloved Russell 
Conwell. The philosophy expressed 
by him in “Acres of Diamonds” 
pointed to the advantages of indus- 
try as against luck and impatient 
waiting for someone to come along 
and do the job for us. These cita- 
tions are of infinitestimal propor- 
tions when the vast areas of neg- 
lected opportunity are surveyed. 

Then there is the opposite factor 
in stewardship. We have in mind 
those restless souls through whom 
occur exploration, discovery, re- 
search, invention, and vast plans for 
man’s conquest of his environment. 
We read recently an article in which 
a professional writer discussed “the 
big medical news” of this war. Any-— 
one who reads the papers will at 
once think of new sulfa drugs and 
the following alleviation of infection, 
suffering and death. In the domain 
of communications, radar (whatever 
it is) is arousing admiring attention. 

We now remark, before passing to 
the real purpose of these paragraphs, 
that the office of church sexton in its — 
traditional work had two phases, 
both important. One job was to make 
as comfortable as the minister per-— 
mitted the living who came to wor-- 
ship in the church and hear the Gos- 
pel. But also he buried the dead, and 
that was likewise an important serv- 
ice to mankind. 

However, it would be a great error 
to permit our readers to escape the 
sound wisdom, the undeniable truth 
of what the minister said to his sex- 
ton about the contribution which 
God makes to our gardens. The ways 
in which the weeds crowd in and 
crowd out is of negative but great 
significance. Paul rebuked a party 
in the church at Corinth when he 
wrote them, “I have planted; Apollos 
watered; but God gave the increase.” 

Something similar is true of all of 
man’s achievements. The contrast 
between laziness and industry, be- 
tween extravagance and thrift, be-_ 
tween advancement and retreat is 
truly enough the contrast between 
neglect and the employment of op- 
portunity. Maybe Dives was a born 
capitalist and Lazarus, the poor beg- 
gar, never learned to put by for the — 
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morrow; therefore in old age he had 
to be carried to rich men’s doors and 
welcome the kindness of dogs. But 
woe to Dives if he gets the idea, that 
he made the sun, the moon and the 
stars. Success as the world recog- 
nizes it is an enemy, if it blinds its 
claimants to the obligations that are 
theirs because they are permitted to 
cultivate the resources of their times 
and places. One acquires no vested 
right in the soil’s fertility nor in the 
mine’s treasures. He should be heed- 
ful as to what he thinks belongs to 
labor. But most of all, let him be- 
ware lest he think of himself when 
_he ought to be on his knees thanking 
God. He is only a user or an abuser. 


OPENED AT THE WORD "WAR" 


As will be apparent to the readers 
of this issue of THe LuTHERAN from 
the picture on its first page and from 
the graphic editorial on page 3, the 
relationship of June 30 to the na- 
tional holidays of the Dominion of 
Canada and of the United States was 
in mind in the selection of articles. 
_ Among our northern neighbors July 
1 is a day which marks the procla- 
-mation in 1867 of the constitution 
under which that portion of North 
America has advanced so greatly. 
July 4, Independence Day, comes to 
the citizens of America in 1943 with 
peculiar claims upon their attention. 
Never before in the decades that 
~have passed since 1776 have the 
principles of democrac:’ as they -were 
- declared in the Declaration been so 
ardently and so successfully de- 
_ fended against rival principles. 

But in the celebration of Dominion 
Day and of Independence Day in 
these two countries, where synods of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America are located, expectations 
yet to be realized obscure the clarity 
» of emphasis that is usually available. 
While none of us has any doubt as 

to the coming of the day when we 
shall celebrat: the ending of war 
and the return to peace, and while 
we are all greatly inspired and con- 
, firmed in our confidence of victory 
by conditions as they now are, we 
are all conscious of the great battles 
that must yet be fought. The warn- 
ings of our military leaders make us 
fearful that many of the men and 
women who have entered into the 
armed services of the two nations 
may be among the casualties of war, 
and not return. 
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War has greatly increased in the 
complication of its weapons and in 
the extension of its engagements. 
We have been compelled to add 
many wcerds to our language in or- 
der to refer to recent inventions and 
methods which military strategy has 
developed in the scale of divisions 
numbering thousands and totaling 
millions. The word global is truly 
startling in its accuracy. 

It would, however, be a mistake 
to deem war something new in the 
annals of the world. In leafing 
through the pages of one of the ref- 
erence books which are available for 
editorial use in the Muhlenberg 
Building, we were confronted with 
a catalog of wars. It was by no 
means complete, and in many in- 
stances a single word stood for 
many years of combat and several 
rather than one resort to arms. But 
even when a multitude of minor con- 
flicts were not mentioned, the list of 
titles in the total cited numbered 116, 
and most of these were within the 
experience of Europe and North 
America. Evidently it is easier to 
think of a war to end wars than to 
wage one. Evidently also the passion 
for, conflict which is aroused by 
leaders, or which wells up amongst 
citizens at some real or fancied in- 
trusion, is almost basic to human 
nature. 


Preparation for War 

The volume in which the list 
of wars was named, placed a great 
deal of emphasis upon the deliberate 
way in which Japan, Germany, and 
to a lesser extent Italy have spent 
years in the training of man power 
and in assembling equipment in or- 
der to succeed in this present war. 
It is stated concerning Japan that 
“in 1877 Japan had a trained army 
of, on its war footing, 46,000 men.” 
In 1894, when the war with China 
occurred, there were 220,000 men 
under military command. Ten years 
later, when Russia was her foe, this 
ambitious eastern nation had 
“180,000 men with the colors, a first 
reserve of 200,000, and a second re- 
serve of 470,000 men, all highly 
trained soldiers.” The writer of the 
article from which the above was 
quoted remarks that the relationship 
in terms of percentage between the 
army and the civilians of Japan has 
increased. At the present time prac- 


tically the entire population of the 


empire which is of an age to contrib- 
ute any sort of co-operation with a 
war economy is under training or 
actively engaged. Much the same 
thing ean be said of Germany. It is 
apparent that Russia was quietly 
and secretly developing her man 
power for military purposes. 

This item of preparation as an im- 
portant feature of wars is urged for 
the consideration of people who are 
hesitant about resort to armed con- 
flict. The United States in the period 
of time that has followed the Treaty 
of Versailles (1919) not only re- 
turned to civil life the great army 
which had been gathered for service 
in the first world war, but had de- 
liberately adopted a policy which 
exposed her to attacks by nations 
who maintained a policy of prepared- 
ness for war. The almost fatal weak- 
nesses which were permitted under 
that policy are now so obvious as to 
need no description or explanation. 
It is enough to remark concerning 
them that with the advent of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in 1933 recognition 
was given to the need of preparafion 
adequate for defense. A navy large 
enough to protect two coasts and 


humerous enough in its ships and 


personnel to divide between the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans was in 
process of development in 1941, 
when the attack on Pearl Harbor 
called us into active conflict. Now 
we have employed processes of pre- 
paredness and achieved results for 
which there are no parallels. 

The value of the principle of gov- 
ernment which was devised for us 
by the generation of the Revolution 
has again proved adequate and sat- 
isfactory to a population forty times 
that of the country’s man power in 
the period of the Revolution and ex- 
tended over the central section of an 
entire continent. Viewed in terms of 
cost in money and with the experi- 
ences of the past relative to restora- 
tion of the funds invested in projects 
of war, one can understand the 
somber facts that pessimists recite 
relative to the futility and indeed 
the wickedness of war. But when 
the alternative is placed alongside 
submission, those who are concerned 
with the assumption of a vast sum 
of indebtedness and who face with 
regret the cost in lives which must 
occur, nevertheless approve the 
country’s declaration that it will not 
retreat nor retrench. 
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LESSON 


DIVINELY CALLED T0 A MISSION 


From the Care of Sheep to the Guidance of People 
Exodus 3: I-12. The Sunday School Lesson for July 11 


In THE series of excerpts from the Book of Exodus, which will appear 
as lesson texts for eight of the first nine Sundays of the third quarter of 
1943, the objective of the writer is to place the background of the special 
mission of his people in a form which cannot be misunderstood. The author 
of Exodus is Moses. His purpose in writing it was to indicate that Jehovah, 
their God, had directed the flight of the children of Israel from bondage in 


Egypt to the inheritance promised them 
and had kept them in national unity 
because He, their God, intended to use 
them in the realization of His purpose 
‘of redemption. The nation involved is, 
of course, Israel. The destiny for which 
they had been selected was that 
through them there might be born a 
Saviour Who is Christ our Lord. 

The chapters of the book are not a 
series of biographical details, nor do 
they represent a day-by-day report on 
the difficulties encountered during the 
forty-year trek from Egypt to occupa- 
tion of the Jordan valley. There is, 
however, a perfectly obvious connec- 
tion ‘of incidents which the devout 


reader can discover if, one is inclined. 


to say, he is willing to accept the judg- 
ment of the writer as to what is im- 
portant and not undertake to adjust the 
items of the long and troubled journey 
to his pre-conceptions of what ought 
to occur amongst the people. The sim- 
plicity of the narrative is a feature 
which cannot escape notice. It is in- 
terpreters who obscure its unique 
fidelity to its function of inspiration. 


Moses, Hero of the Escape 


If one is curious about this man 
Moses—and who is not?—there will an 
award accrue to the consultation of 
books dealing with his place in human 
affairs;—books such as are available in 
most public and reference libraries. 
Tue LUTHERAN has access to two com- 
ments on the interpretation of chapter 
2 to 3: 12. One of these is The Jewish 
Encyclopedia, a twelve-volume work, 
of which the latest edition in the ref- 
erence library of the editor dates 1925. 
The better part of fifteen pages is given 
to the title, “Moses.” Of these pages, 
slightly more than two are found un- 
der the heading, “Biblical Data.” The 
remainder is taken up with statements 
and stories found in rabbinical litera- 
ture. The numerous quotes and cita- 
tions show degrees of traditions and 
legends which the Jewish rabbis em- 
ployed in teaching the Jews concern- 
ing their great leader and his exploits. 
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A Career Man 


As has already been intimated, a 
divine purpose is the dominant factor 
in the life and work of this son of 
Amram and Jochebed, “both of the 
tribe of Levi.” The nature of that mis- 
sion for a nation was so far beyond the 
ordinary destinies of a people as to re- 
quire of necessity the extraordinary 
circumstances in the development of 
leadership and the unity of the people 
which are recorded. 

In the childhood and early years of 
Moses’ life, the occurrences are such as 
one might call natural to his situation 
in the midst of a crisis. One is in- 
formed of a jealous, hostile ruler of 
Egypt, fearful lest he be displaced by 
some palace conspiracy that would 
make use of the group of Hebrews 
already in the land of Midian; the effort 
to stop the growth of the race through 
killing the males born of Hebrew 
mothers; the method adopted by 
Jochebed to protect the second of her 
sons against this decree; the planned 
use of the maternal instincts of an 
Egyptian princess; the final placement 
of this Hebrew child in the household 
of Pharaoh, all of these fit themselves 
to the extraordinary expectations which 
this child was to realize, beginning 
eighty years after his birth, and en- 
abling the will of God to be done. 

Or from a simpler point of view, the 
watchful care of divine Providence was 
never absent from this man who had 
capacity and call to be the leader of 
the chosen people. Even when in hot 
anger he laid himself open to punish- 
ment as a murderer, he was still en- 
abled to succeed in hiding himself from 
the wrathful Egyptians and to reach 
the obscurity of friendly employment 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 5-11 
M. ee the Ark of Bulrushes. Exodus 
God Calls Moses. Exodus 


T 21-12. 
W. Moses Heeds God’s Call. Hebrews 11: 23-27. 
r God Calls Joshua. Joshua 1: 1-9. 


ag “The Messianic King. Psalm 72: 7-17. 


Ky Nathan FZ. Melhorn 


with Jethro, an agriculturist of Midian. 
Moses thus became the keeper of a 
flock of sheep, and for twoscore years 
he lived apart from courts and inter- 
national intrigues. 


The First Sign 


It was while in pursuit of his em-— 
ployment that he was confronted with 
the first indubitable evidence of work 
God had assigned him for performance. 
The experience with the burning bush, 
the voice of Jehovah calling to him 
out of its midst, the identitication of the 
voice as “the God of thy father, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob” belong to the class 
of miracles which neither coincidence 
nor imagination explains. It is true 
that many persons: have thought them-_ 
selves recipients of similar summons to ~ 
special missions. They say they saw 
visions and heard voices, and in many 
instances they actually undertook to. 
follow up what they ascribed to divine 
guidance. Time and experience proved — 
them to have been mistaken. “P. C., 
meant plow corn, not preach Christ.” 
Were we able to read the stories of de- 
feated leaders and of obscure volunteers 
who have undertaken to rescue hu- 
manity from its troubles, we would find 
in many instances illusions or delusions 
which were compared to that of the 
burning bush and the voice out of its 
midst which Moses saw and heard. But 
the distinction in the case of Moses is 
that of realization. This was his call 
to leadership. Having accepted it, the 
processes of divine guidance continuedil | 
until he had brought his people to the - 
boundary line of the land promised? 
unto their fathers. 

From a familiar poem we quote: 


t 


This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword; 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word;: 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen 
On the deathless page, truths half so 
sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor?— 
The hillside for a pall; 
To lie in state while angels wait, 
With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock-pines like tossing 
plumes 
Over his bier to wave; 
And God’s own hand, in that lonely 
land, 
To lay him in the grave. 


The Lutheran. 
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Ky nes John Weaver 
“In What Is Victory?) —Romans 8:31-39 


“Tn all things we are more than con- 
querors through him that loved us” 
(Romans 8: 37). 

ConquEsSt meant such a different 
thing to the Romans than it meant to 
Paul. Rome was mistress of the world 
and proudly knew no nation could 
stand against her. The streets of Rome 
had echoed and re-echoed to the sound 
of marching hosts celebrating the tri- 
umph of its victorious generals. Rome 
fought against men seeking to enslave 
them. Rome fought to be served. The 
Christian soldiers fought against sin 
and suffering. The catalog of enemies 
as Paul lists them includes tribulation, 
anguish, persecution, famine, naked- 
ness, peril, and the sword; here prob- 
ably the instrument of execution. 

The early Christians conquered these 
enemies to human happiness, and ‘in 
conquering them also conquered Rome. 
It was the demonstration of Christian 
fortitude in the face of trouble that sold 
Christianity to the world. Roman 
neighbors and Roman masters wanted 

‘for themselves the kind of faith that 
“ gave victory over the circumstances of 
life. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, writes 
of the third century Christians, “It is a 
bad world, an incredibly bad world. 
But in the midst of it I have found a 
quiet and holy people who have learned 
a great secret. They are despised and 
persecuted, but they care not. They 
are masters of their souls. They have 
overcome the world. These people are 
the Christians—and I am one of them.” 
When Christians of our century reveal 
that spirit, the world will rush to join 
the army of the Lord. 


Peace Within 


_. There is an interesting story of Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph. He was try- 
ing to get a bill from Congress just a 
century ago, authorizing funds to build 
an experimental line. It looked as 
though the session was going to close 
without coming to his bill, and he 
needed the funds desperately. He had 
spent his last dollar on his experi- 
ments. As the session neared the close, 
his senator friends told him there’ was 
“no use waiting; that adjournment 
would come before there could be 
action. This is what Morse wrote: “I 
left the Senate chamber before mid- 
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night, retired to my hotel, and made all 
arrangements for leaving Washington 
the next day. Painful as was the pros- 
pect of renewed disappointment, you 
will understand me when I say that, 
knowing from experience whence my 
help must come in any difficulty, I soon 
disposed of my cares and slept as 
quietly as a child.” 

The Christian ought to be like that. 
So deeply founded is his faith that the 
storms of life only ruffle the surface. 
Emotional balance is won by supreme 
confidence that God loves us and 
watches over us. It leaves everything 
with Him. 


Nothing Slavish 


It may seem to be a grim business to 
battle against foes like those Paul de- 
scribes. Many seem. to win their bat- 
tles by a joyless, sustained drive upon 
them. They are so sorry for themselves 
that no one seeks their company. Well, 
they only seem to win, for the victory 
of which Paul writes is glorious. Don’t 
think that life was all a dull, grim 
struggle for Paul. I think he could 
laugh as loudly as he sang. “Sick or 
well,’ wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“T have had a splendid life.” That is 
the Christian spirit. It makes life a 
great adventure. 

Christian faith should do more for us 
than just get us by. We ought to drive 
through the fortifications of trial and 
tribulation with flags flying, drums 
beating, and a shout of victory on our 
lips. 

“Faith is the victory, 

Faith is the victory, 

Oh, glorious victory, 

That overcomes the world.” 


Divine Sharing 


Do you recall the three friends of 
Daniel with the strange names? -Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego were 
cast into the fiery furnace because they 
would not compromise their faith. As 
the king with morbid curiosity looked 
into the furnace to see their agony and 
death, he was amazed to see a fourth— 
and all walking unhurt in the flames. 
The secret of conquering the fires of 
adversity is in discovering the com- 
radeship of Christ. “He was tempted 
in all points like as we are.” 

Bacon was wrong when he wrote, “In 


the world only God and the angels are 
spectators.” Did he forget the cross? 
Paul found power in the love of Christ; 
he never forgot that He shared every 
shipwreck, every lashing, and that His 
back too was marked with sears. It is 
the sense of the presence of God that 
gives victory to the Christian. 


Power Rather Than Theory 


After all, the secret of victory is not 
in explaining trouble. You can throw 
your questions at the universe with a 
grim determination to know the an- 
swers; but after you have heard them 
all, you will still have the fact of trou- 
ble to face. There is a reason for our 
troubles. 
Dr. Trudeau fought a lifelong battle 
with tuberculosis almost alone in the 
Adirondack forests. He probably un- 
derstood better than any physician be- 
fore him the reason for his disease. But 
it was a higher purpose and a greater 
presence that helped him to fight on 
when everything he had learned led 
him to expect a final, certain defeat. 
It is a simple and childlike faith that 
we need most. This faith is based on 
the certainty that victory comes 
“through Him who loved us.” It is the 
God Christ revealed to Whom we can 
go as children to a loved and trusted 
father. If we have an adequate idea of 
God, we can await His time for under- 
standing. Peace and power come 
through Paul’s great affirmation, “For I 
am certain that not death, or life, or 
angels, or rulers, or things present, or 
things to come, or powers, or things on 
high, or things under the earth, or any- 
thing which is made, will be able to 
come between us and the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Romans 8: 38, 39, The New Testament 
in Basic English). 
What we need to know is not the an- 
swer to the why’s of life and death. 
Victorious living is absolutely depend- 
ent on knowing that God knows and 
that God can and will help us master 
our circumstances. Such knowledge 
drives out fear. Not philosophy, but 
faith is the key to victory. 
“Y’ve found a joy in sorrow, 
A secret balm for pain, 

A beautiful tomorrow, 
Of sunshine after rain, 

I’ve found a branch of healing, 
Near every bitter spring, 

A whispered promise stealing 
Over every broken string.” 

Read the list of Paul’s tribulations in 
II Corinthians 11: 24-30. Then hear the 
great warrior speak. “In all these things 
we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us.” 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 11. 
Next topic, “America’s Responsibility to 
Other Nations.” 
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BOOK § 


_ About the Hymns 


The Handbook to the Lutheran Hymnal [Synodical Conference]. Compiled 
by W. G. Polack. Concordia Publishing House. 679 pages. $4.00. 

Tus excellent volume is an almost exhaustive supplement to the official 
Lutheran Hymnal of the Missouri Synod and its affiliates. In the bulk of 
the book each hymn in the Hymnal is taken up in order, following the official 
numbering. In each case the full text of the hymn is given, with its original 
(Greek, Latin, German, etc.) in a parallel column. Then follows the his- 
tory of the hymn, so far as known, and a discussion of any discrepancies 
with the author’s original and the reason for them. In many cases omitted 
stanzas are quoted in full. The translation of the hymn, if the latter is non- 
English, is carefully appraised. Finally the tune to which the hymn is set is 
named (there is no music printed), and some account of it given. 


Part II of the volume is an alpha- 
betical list of authors and composers 
(not separated), with rather full 
biographical and‘ hymnological notes, 
including a list of the hymns for which 
each is responsible. This material 
covers 130 pages. 

After a general bibliography, many 
helpful indexes and lists are presented, 
including, for example, one of Biblical 
references in the hymns, and one of 
suitable hymns for the Epistle and Gos- 
pel (listed separately) of each Sunday. 
There is a very complete topical index, 
serving somewhat as a concordance to 
the Hymnal: this occupies twenty-four 
pages. The other various customary in- 
dexes are given—eleven lists in all. 

The spirit of the volume is in gen- 
eral one of reverence, intelligence, and 
tolerance. Of interest to members of 
the United Lutheran Church is the in- 
clusion of Henry Eyster Jacobs’ hymn, 


Christian Continuity 


One Lord, One Faith. By Floyd V. 
Filson. Westminster Press. 256 pages. $2. 

Tue problem investigated in this vol- 
ume by the Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and History in the 
Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago is 
one that has aroused much interest in 
recent years, namely, Did the Early 
Church understand Jesus? 

In the consideration of this problem 
the author lays down the principle that 
“We ought to have strong evidence be- 
fore we conclude that it (the Early 
Church) completely and with no record 
of dispute changed the message of 
Jesus so as to make central in its mes- 
sage what formed no part at all of His 
thinking.” 

The answer is in keeping with tra- 
ditional thought in this field. No new 
thesis is advanced. The first part of the 
volume is an evaluation of the sources. 
Displaying his familiarity with recent 
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“Lord. Jesus Christ, We Humbly Pray” 
(No. 314), together with a good bio- 
graphical notice, and also in this Hand- 
book (though not in the Hymnal itself) 
of his hymn, “Nearer, My God to 
Thee!” The latter is quoted by way of 
comparison with Mrs. Adams’ famous 
hymn of the same first line, which is 
included in the Hymnal unchanged. 
The Handbook as a whole is a mag- 
nificent work of reference. It should 
prove highly useful to anyone inter- 
ested in the hymns included in the 
Hymnal of the Synodical Conference. 
Of the hymns covered in the Hand- 
book, 273 of those found in the Com- 
mon Service Book are included. Of the 
374 tunes in the Common Service Book, 
165 are referred to in this Handbook; 
195 of the 338 CBS authors and transla- 
tors, 89 of the 250 composers. 
THeropore K. Finck. 


criticism the ‘author concludes that 
Form Criticism, the theory of Aramaic 
Originals and other contemporary ap- 
proaches afford no evidence of a de- 
parture from the essential thought of 
Jesus by the Primitive Church. The 
traditional authorship of the Pauline 
epistles with some modifications is ac- 
cepted. 

This is not to say that the author is 
a fundamentalist. He finds much that 
is valuable and constructive in the 
work of those who differ from him in 
their conclusions. The continuity of the 
Early Church with the teaching of 
Jesus on a number of points is then 
demonstrated. The result is a presenta- 
tion in brief and readable form of an 
excellent survey of the field. 

The reader who does not have time 
for more extended study will find the 
book helpful. The volume concludes 
with some observations on the sig- 
nificance of the results. One of these is 
a warning to “the Church to remember 


why it is here.” Even amid the clash. 


of war and the multiplicity of calls for 
constructive thinking on postwar re- 
construction the Church must not for- 
get that its major responsibility is “still 
to declare the claim of God, offer the 


grace of God in Christ, and foster the 


life of faith and brotherhood.” 
B. H. PrersHrna. 


The Army Nurse 

Nurses in Action. By Colonel Julia O. 
Flikke, A.U.S. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
239 pages. $2.50. 

ALREADY in its second printing is this 
timely story of the Army Nurse Corps 
written by its superintendent. The 
book is timely because it meets a very 
real need in making available a pop- 
ularly-written authentic history of the 


army nurse and complete information © 


for anyone who is considering the pos- 
sibility of choosing one of the most sig- 
nificant vocations of our present day. 
It is of especial interest to readers of 
Tue Lutueran because Colonel Flikke 
is a gracious, witnessing Christian and 
a loyal member of Luther Place Memo- 
rial Church, Washington, D. C. 

In addition to the enlightening his- 


tory of the Army Nurse Corps and the 
work which preceded it there is a 
thrilling record of the career of nurses © 


in other government agencies. The 

book is at once a miniature encyclo- 

pedia and a journal of high adventure. 
L, Ratpex Tasor. 


Prelude to Peace 


The Road to Victory. By Francis J. 
Spellman. Scribners. 133 pages. 

American Protestants, at the mo- 
ment, would be more interested in what 


Archbishop Spellman is doing abroad — 


than what he has to say in his little 
book. The Archbishop, military vicar 
of the Catholics in the Army and Navy 
of the United States, gave an address 
before the 1940 national convention of 
the American Legion, which grew into 
this volume made popular by the spe- 
cial edition presented by Major Ed- 
ward Bowes, K.M., to all libraries and 
many individuals. 

Like the rest of us, the Archbishop 
sees materialism and secularism at the 
bottom of the world’s evil and believes 
Americans are fighting to retain God 
in personal and international life. “The 
road to peace is the Highway of Democ- 
racy, the road marked by the sign posts 
of the Ten Commandments . . . the 
road back to Christ. Human life, once 
the world’s greatest treasure, has be- 
come the world’s cheapest commodity. 
Governments have “stuka-dived into 
paganism, strafed the Ten Command- 
ments and bombed the Sermon on the 
Mount.” CA’ Puts: 


The Lutheran 
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“Our Father's Business’ 
(Continued from page’ 11) 


Board of American Missions. 

Dr. Corbe struck an optimistic note 
in his remarks by saying that today re- 
ligious activities as a whole are more 
encouraging than ever before. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that since 
the Church has to work under new and 
unusual conditions, it must be ready for 
them. The one difficulty confronting 
the Church, continued Dr. Corbe, is the 
lack of men. For example, there are 
now 160 vacancies in the U. L. C. A. 
The greatest cry is for consecrated 
Christian workers. In conclusion, Dr. 
Corbe stressed the fact that congrega- 
tions have not dealt fairly with their 
fellow Christians when they have not 
given of their men and women in full- 
time Christian service. 

Another evidence that the Women’s 
Missionary Society is concerned about 
“our Father’s business,” is shown by 
its appropriation of $34,903.23 to the 
Board of Foreign Missions for the past 
quarter. George Drach, D.D., secretary 
and administrative secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, was present 
when items from the report of that 
Board were presented. At the conclu- 
sion of the presentation, the Executive 


- Board extended a vote of thanks to Dr. 


Drach, who will retire from his present 
office November 1. 

Tn addition, appropriations to various 
types of interdenominational work give 
further evidence of the concern that 
the Society has for all phases of King- 
dom building. A partial list of this work 
consists of that of the Home Missions 
Council, the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, the 


Missionary Education Movement, sum- 


mer schools, union Christian colleges 
(Madras, Vellore and -St. Christo- 
pher’s), the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and migrant work. 

Among the items of interest from 
other reports which were presented is 
that concerning Lutheran Woman’s 
Work. For some years the average gain 
in subscriptions for one year has been 
one thousand, but last year the gain 
was two thousand! Another important 
item came from the Box Work Depart- 
ment. April 30 of this year the final 
report on the Christian project for the 
children of Japanese descent in reloca- 
tion centers was $3,722.14. The response 
to this important cause is significant of 
the genuine Christian spirit of many 


- women of the U. L. C. A. 


A 
Missionary Personnel 

A number of items of interest con- 
cerning missionaries were announced. 
It is a cause for great rejoicing that at 
the present time Miss Mette Blair, Miss 
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Theodora Neudoerffer, together with 
the Rev. J. C. Finefrock, are on their 
way to India. Moreover, two other 
missionaries, Miss Mabel Meyer and 
Miss Lilith Schwab, are preparing 
themselves to return to India. The fact 
that the Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. Heil- 
man recently arrived in Liberia is 
another cause for thanksgiving. In addi- 
tion, Edwin Moll, D.D., general secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Rev. L. W. Slifer* are soon to 
leave for British Guiana, and the Rev. 
Louis T. Bowers is awaiting passage to 
Liberia. Foreign Missions are not only 
continuing, they are moving onward! 

It is important to note that two mis- 
sionaries from India, Miss Clara Lea- 
man and Miss Hilda Kaercher, are 
working for the National Lutheran 
Council. Miss Leaman is at Dundalk, 
Md., a defense area near Baltimore, 
and Miss Kaercher is at Bellevue, Nebr., 
a defense area near Omaha. Not only 
are some of the missionaries rendering 
valuable service to the Council, but two 
additional young women, Miss Grace 
Onstead, a missionary under appoint- 
ment, and Miss Esther Marshall, both 
of whom are public school teachers, 
will work with the Council during their 
summer vacation. 


Leadership for Tomorrow 


Although much of the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society is con- 
cerned with today or the immediate 
future, it is also greatly concerned with 
tomorrow. Therefore in the report of 
the Personnel Committee it is of spe- 
cial interest that two students have 
been accepted as candidates for med- 
ical missionary service. 

The committee also gave considera- 
tion to the call that has come from 
Tanganyika through the National Lu- 
theran Council, and is planning to give 
it publicity and approach individuals 
who might be in a position to consider 
this most urgent call. Some 150 mis- 
sionaries of the Lutheran Mission in 


Tanganyika are at the present time in- 
terned. If this Mission is to survive, 
missionaries must be sent there at once. 

Dr. Mary E. Markley, Secretary for 
Students of the Board of Education, re- 
ported that on May 1, 1943, the Service 
Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council had listed the names of more 
than 1,300 nurses in military service 
and more than 400 women in other 
forms of military service. “It cannot be 
stressed too strongly that from among 
these young women the Church in the 
future should find some of its Chris- 
tian workers.” It should be noted that 
several capable missionaries who have 
served the U. L. C. A. were in over- 
seas work during the last World War. 
Dr. Markley concluded her report by 
stating, “It is worth noting that at all 
educational centers where military men 
and women are sent by the govern- 
ment, pastors for students are being 
officially designated as service pastors 
by the National Lutheran Commis- 
sion.” 

In the report of Miss Mildred E. 
Winston, also secretary for students of 
the Board of Education, this statement 
is to be found: “Readjustments and 
pioneer experiences are constant parts 
of the daily life among students. Ac- 
celerated programs, decreased civilian 
enrollment and increased military en- 
rollment make vigilance and general 
Christian co-operation imperative for 
service to the present group of students 
and the maximum effectiveness of the 
Church for the future.” 

Throughout all the sessions of this 
two-day meeting many references were 
made to the Deputation Fellowship 
School of Missions which was recently 
held at Gettysburg Seminary. All the 
members of the Board and staff voiced 
their appreciation of the school and 
felt that it was an experience of spir- 
itual refreshment. 


* A cablegram under date of June 16 informs 
THE Loiaciae that Dr. Moll and Mr. Slifer 
reached New Amsterdam safely. 


One Star of Gold 


By G. LUTHER WEIBEL, Trenton, N. J. 


One star of gold among the many stars of blue, 

The stars that tell of hearts that loyal are and true, 

Of fathers, sons, of husbands, lovers strong and brave, 
Who fight their best to let our glorious banner wave; 


The stars that tell of men who duty never shirk, 

On land, in air, on sea, where death and danger lurk; 
Of hope and trust in Him Who shapes affairs of men, 
Dispels the clouds of war and gives His peace again; 
The stars of blue we gaze so proud upon today, 
Which spur us on more earnestly to trust and pray; 
But war brings home to us a story ever old— 
Among the many stars of blue one star of gold. 
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Federal Council 


Commissioners 


Tue U. L. C. A. is moving slowly but 
surely toward a solution of its inter- 
church relationships. As provided by 
the Louisville convention, the follow- 
ing commission of fourteen has been 
elected by the Executive Board to be 
our representatives to the Federal 
Council: Terms ending in 1949: Harry 
F. Baughman, D.D., Mr. Arthur P. 
Black, Oscar W. Blackwelder, D.D., 
Zenan M. Corbe, D.D. 

Terms ending in 1947: C, E. Krumb- 
holz, D.D., F. E. Reinartz,.D.D., Mrs. 
O. A. Sardeson, L. D. Reed, D.D., Mrs. 
Virgil B. Sease. 

Terms ending in 1945: G. Morris 
Smith, D.D., Theodore G. Tappert, D.D., 
Mr. 8S. F. Telleen, A. J. Traver, D.D., 
Miss A. Barbara Wiegand. 

These commissioners met with the 
special committee of the Executive 
Board—Drs. W. H. Greever, R. E. 
Tulloss, C. B. Foelsch—at the call of 
President Knubel. The sessions were 
held in the Church House, New York 
City, May 28. 

President Knubel presided and or- 
ganized the commission. He pointed 
out to the delegates that this plan of 
inter-church relationships was unique 
among the denominations co-operating 
with the Federal Council and would be 
watched with great interest by all these 
bodies. It would also be studied by the 
Lutheran synods of America, who look 
frankly to the U. L. C. A. for leader- 
ship in this field. 

All relationships with the Federal 
Council and other inter-church move- 
ments will be under study and direc- 
tion of the commission. It will function 
similarly to the elected boards of the 
Church, and, though elected by the Ex- 
‘ecutive Board, it will report to the 


Church. The commissioners will be. 


consultative members of the Federal 
Council and will serve on the commis- 
sions and committees in which the U. L. 
C, A. co-operates. 

Clear distinction is made between 
the special committee of the Executive 
Board and the commission. There are 
some matters of business that must be 
considered for the present in joint ses- 
sions. For the purpose of joint or- 
ganization Dr. W. H. Greever was 
elected chairman and Dr. Amos John 
Traver secretary of the joint organiza- 
tion. The commission itself was organ- 
ized with Dr. Reinartz as chairman and 
Dr. Amos John Traver secretary. 

It was the sense of the commission 
that members of the U. L. C. A. who 
are serving on projects and studies un- 
der the Federal Council and other 
inter-church groups should be encour- 
aged to continue until policies and pro- 
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cedures of the commission are more 
fully developed. Relationships with in- 
ter-church groups are to be perfected 
and altered with due respect to indi- 
vidual rights and the mandate of the 
Church. 

Committees were appointed to pre- 
pare by-laws covering procedures to 
be followed in the commission, and to 
function in the study by the joint or- 
ganization of “the relationships of 
boards and agencies to all interdenom- 


‘inational organizations with which the 


boards and agencies are now connected 
by whatever form -of membership.” 
(See U. L. C. A. Minutes, 1942, page 
135.) The commission will meet again 
July 19 and will attend as observers 
the exectitive committee meeting of the 
Federal Council on the following day. 
The joint organization will also meet 
July 19. 

All the commissioners were present 
except Dr. L. D. Reed on account of 
illness and Mrs. V. B. Sease attending 
the marriage of her son in California. 
Both were excused. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Dr. Stough's Golden 
Anniversary in Pastorate 


ATONEMENT CHURCH, Philadelphia, 
Pa., celebrated the golden anniversary 
of the pastorate of Dr. William L. 
Stough. Saturday evening, June 5, al- 
most 200 persons feted Dr. Stough at a 
banquet in the parish house. Among 
the notables present were Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. O. W. Osterlund, 
treasurer of the Ministerium; Dr. Gus- 
tavus H. Bechtold, executive secretary 
of the Inner Mission Board; Mr. Harry 
Hodges, executive secretary of the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief; and Dr. John A. Weyl, a retired 
pastor in New York and a classmate of 
Dr. Stough in the seminary. 

Many were present who had at one 
time been members of the congregation 
but who had since transferred to other 
communities. Several of these con- 
tributed to the fine program of enter- 
tainment. Dr. Stough was presented 
with tokens of tribute—among them a 
well-filled purse. 

. At the Sunday morning service, the 
anniversary sermon was preached by 
Dr. Paul J. Hoh of the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary. The liturgist 
was Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of 
Tue Lutueran. The lessons were read 
by a son of the congregation, Mr. Wil- 
liam L.*Ward, who will begin his the- 
ological studies at the seminary this 
fall. Dr. Stough, who had been unan- 
imously elected pastor emeritus of the 
congregation at a special session the 
night before, and the present pastor of 


the congregation succeeding Dr. Stough, 
the Rev. Carroll O. R. Fritze, were also 
in the chancel. 

Dr. Melhorn, as the official represen- 
tative of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, brought greetings from that 
body. The pastor read a letter of tribute 
to Dr. and Mrs. Stough from the pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Conference. 

During the celebration it was recalled 
that Dr. Stough when still a student at 
the seminary had begun the work by 
organizing a Sunday school. Later a 
congregation was organized. From that 
small beginning he has seen the project 
grow until now it is one of the most 
promising of the Protestant churches 
in the neighborhood. He leaves the 
project—a beautiful church, a spacious 
parish house, a comfortable parsonage 
—debt free and looking to the future 
with plans of further progress. 

While serving the congregation he 
also served the church at large. He was 
elected secretary of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in 1913, and last month 
at the convention at Allentown he was 
re-elected to another term of five years. 
When the parent body, the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, was formed 
in New York in 1918 he was a delegate 
from his synod, and he has been a dele- 
gate to every one of the biennial con- 
ventions of that body. Although his 
active work in a particular parish now 
ceases, his labors and his interest in 
the church at large go on. He has the 


prayers of many for continued strength 


to serve the church for which he has 
already given fifty years of service. 


A Satisfactory Arrangement 


White and Colored Congregations 
Adjust Property Divisions 


Wuen a Christian white congrega- 
tion is scattered and forced out by the 
pressure of a Christian colored congre- 
gation moving in, this is what may 
happen. — 

A most extraordinary story is con- 
nected with the consolidation of St. 
Paul’s and Gloria Dei congregations in 
the city of Philadelphia. One of the 
pastors was acquainted with a colored 
preacher with whom he “swapped ser- 
mon skeletons” while his shoes were 
being shined in a downtown shop. He 
knew this bootblack to be a good Chris- 
tian and a gentleman and a scholar, 
attending night classes in a divinity 
school at one of our universities to per- 


fect himself for his profession. One day 


this good man said, “My congregation — 


is growing. I need a larger churche 
Could you speak a good word on behalf 
of my people? We would like to pur- 
chase St. Paul’s property. I think we 
can raise the funds. See what you can 
do about it.” That is the way it all be-. 
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gan. It set our, own pastor thinking. 


While he was concerned about the col- 
ored congregation, he was also inter- 
ested in any plans that St. Paul’s had 
in mind. 

Thereupon a phone call was followed 
by a very happy and early morning 


_ conference between the two pastors and 


a layman from St. Paul’s and a joint 
meeting of the two church councils, 


_with seventeen men present, two days 


later. On a Sunday afternoon, from 
three o’clock until seven in the eve- 
ning, an earnest and businesslike dis- 
cussion of the matter in hand quickly 
evolved a plan of action. Protestant 
freedom and congregational autonomy 
was justifying itself; but the interests 
_of the church at large were ever upper- 
most when these men decided unan- 


-imously to propose to their fellow 


members that the two parishes unite 


into one congregation. 


Corporate Action . 


A plan of consolidation was drawn 
up, presented, approved and accepted. 
Legal procedures were satisfied through 
an attorney. A fully integrated program 


_of operation was set in motion. A glo- 


rious consummation to the project was 
reached on Whitsunday, June 13, with 
a capacity audience of over three hun- 
‘dred and every communicant of both 


_ parishes participating in the Sacrament 


of the Altar. The festivities and the fel- 


_lowship continued through the Festival 


of the Holy Trinity with a simple pro- 
gram of social events intervening. An 
impression of cordiality was left. 

An “old church” is saved with its 
history as a spiritual entity unbroken, 
with its glorious traditions preserved, 
and its resources kept at work. A 
“young church” will be strengthened 


‘and thus realize and fulfill its plans 


and mission more speedily and ef- 
fectively. At the new location there 
are ample and solid foundations well 
laid as a basis for future operations. In 
numerical strength and in material as- 
sets, the two congregations are about 
equal. A co-pastorate will minister to 
almost 700 baptized members and over 
500 confirmed members. 

Both parishes agree that it was a case 
of “love at first sight”; and the mar- 
riage is prophetic of that which the 
name represents—St. Paul’s-Gloria Dei 
—the expansion of evangelistic effort 


through the merging of strength and 


, talents, and the fulfillment of the ulti- 
“mate purpose of the Christian Church, 
-namely, the saving of souls through the 


power and love of Jesus Christ, and 


‘Him crucified, to the glory of God and 


in the unity of the Spirit. 

_ The colored congregation has taken 
over and is now worshiping in St. 
Paul’s Church, 22d Street and Colum- 


_bia Avenue. 


June 30, 1943 © 


Dr. Doberstein Elected 
College Chaplain 


Tue Rev. John W. Doberstein, Litt.D., 
pastor of Grace Church, Norristown, 
Pa., since February 1938, has accepted 
a call to become chaplain of Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa., succeed- 
ing the Rev. Harry P. C. Cressman, 
who is retiring because of his health. 

The change in chaplains will become 
effective July 1, when Dr. Doberstein 
will begin his new duties at Muhlen- 
berg. At the same time the college will 
begin training nearly 500 prospective 
officers for the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps and will start a new 
academic year for civilian students. 
The first of three freshman classes to 
enter during the year will begin work 
July 1. 

Dr. Doberstein was elected chaplain 


of the college and called to the campus 


by the board of trustees at its meeting 
June 1. In addition to his work as chap- 
lain he will be a member of the faculty 
in the department of religion. 

Retirement of the Rev. Mr. Cressman, 
chaplain of the college since 1926, was 
prompted by the fact that his health 
made it inadvisable for him to continue 
the arduous duties of a college chap- 
lain, including daily chapel services, 
many special activities, and the coun- 
seling of some 500 students. With the 
wartime program beginning July 1, 
Muhlenberg’s student body will num- 
ber approximately 650. After several 
months of rest Mr. Cressman plans to 
re-enter the general work of the Lu- 
theran Church. 

A native of Wisconsin, Dr. Dober- 
stein was graduated from Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pa., in 1927 and from 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia in 1930. From 1929 to 1931 
he did graduate work in philosophy at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
from 1930 to 1932 was a graduate fel- 
low and instructor at the seminary. He 
was ordained by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in 1930. 

Dr. Doberstein’s first pastorate was 
the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Philadelphia. When he was called there 
the congregation worshiped in a store 
building and had a membership of less 
than 100. By 1934 they had purchased 
a lot, erected. a church, and had a 
membership of more than 400. 

Less than two years after he was 
called to the Norristown Church, in 
February 1938, the congregation erected 
a new building. During the past three 
years the indebtedness of the congre- 
gation was reduced $35,000. 

The new college chaplain was secre- 
tary of the Muhlenberg Bicentennial 
Committee and, with Dr. Theodore G. 
Tappert translated the diaries of Henry 


Melchior Muhlenberg. Both Dr. Dober- 
stein and Dr. Tappert received Doctor 
of Letters degrees from Muhlenberg at 
its mid-term commencement in Jan- 
uary: 

Mr. Cressman, a graduate of Muh- 
lenberg with the Class of 1913 and of 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1916, 
served as an army chaplain during 
World War I. He was awarded the 
Purple Heart both for bravery under 
fire and because he was wounded in 
action. He began his services at Muh- 
lenberg in 1919 as instructor in his- 
tory, continuing until 1921. In 1926 he 
returned to the campus as chaplain and 
has been an assistant professor. 


State College Observes 


Anniversaries 


May 30 the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the pastorate of John F. Harkins, 
D.D., and the thirty-fifth anniversary . 
of Grace Church, State College, were 
observed. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. The Rev. 
C. F. Lauer, the Rev. W. J. Wagner, 
and the Rev. E. E. Korte participated 
in the service. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harkins received con- 
gratulations from members and friends 
of the congregation at the conclusion 
of the service, and Dr. M. W. Lisse, a 
member of the church council, spoke 
of the appreciation for the faithful 
service of the pastor and his wife 
through these years, and in behalf of 
the congregation presented them with 
a chest of table silver. 

Present for the anniversary were the 
two sons of the parsonage, John W. 
Harkins and his wife of Huntingdon, 
Pa., and Ensign William E. Harkins, 
on duty in Hawaii. 

Pastors who have served this congre- 
gation are Dr. I. S. Sassaman of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Dr. Walter H. Traub, 
Omaha, Nebr.; and Dr. Harkins, who 
entered upon the work in 1918. The 
Rev. Edwerth E. Korte is the pastor of 
Lutheran students at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

In the quarter of a century of Dr. 
Harkins’ leadership in this his only 
parish, the church has advanced with 
a steadily growing town until today it 
is one of the strong, substantial con- 
gregations of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. From a mission of 170 members 
Grace Church has grown to 555 con- 
firmed members and became self-sup- 
porting and free of debt. As the con- 
gregation grew, however, more and 
more Lutheran students worshiped 
here, and the church was enlarged to 
accommodate the congregations. From 
expense thus incurred there is still an 
indebtedness of about $22,000. 
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Virginia Vews 


LUTHERAN COLLEGES OCCUPY IMPORTANT PLACE IN THE SYNOD 


The Church and the Present Crisis 

was the theme of the convention of the 
Roanoke Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia, held in Virginia Heights 
Church, Roanoke, Va., the Rev. John 
R. Brokhoff pastor, May 20. The theme 
was divided into the following sub- 
topics, “The Christian’s Citizenship,” 
“Tutheran World Action,” and “Build- 
ing the World Tomorrow.” The sum- 
mary of these presentations appears to 
be: (a) The citizen needs to restudy 
and re-evaluate his citizenship so as to 
rediscover his Christian responsibilities 
and privileges as a citizen of a demo- 
cratic nation; (b) Lutheran World 
Action furnishes the citizen an oppor- 
tunity to meet his Christian respon- 
sibilities to his fellow citizens of the 
nation and of the kingdom of God, and 
to meet them as privileges; (c) each 
citizen looking to the tomorrow so lives 
and so works as to make the nation 
Christian enough to do its Christian 
duty towards other peoples of the 
earth. The Church’s present task is to 
be Christian and to render to the na- 
tion and to the world such service as 
will fulfill the Great Commission. 


Marion College Commencement 

The commencement exercises at 
Marion College May 31 brought to a 
close an eventful year in the life of the 
institution. The splendid work of the 
late Dr. Hugh J. Rhyne carried through 
to the end of the year. There were 23 
graduates in the college department, 
and eight from the high school classes. 
The May Day exercises were held May 
28. The college choir, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anna Gustafson, presented 
its concert the evening of May 29. Dr. 
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The Graduating Class at Marion College. Dr. Blackwelder and President Horn 


By P. J. BaMeE 


Oscar F. Blackwelder of Washington, 
D. C., the baccalaureate speaker, ad- 
dressed the seniors on the subject, 
“This Is a Year for Greatness.” 

On the afternoon of May 30 Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Horn entertained the 
commencement guests at a supper 
served on the campus. 

The commencement speaker was Dr. 
J. Conrad Seegers of Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. He pleaded for 
an education that would deal with the 
fiber out of which democracy is made, 
and, for a restudy of every course of 
study from this point of view. 


Diplomas were awarded to the grad- - 


uates with the charge to “use their 
abilities in a life of Christian service.” 
Throughout every activity of the col- 
lege there is ample evidence that 
Marion is a Christian college, distinc- 
tive in the present time for its bold em- 
phasis on the things of true value and 
permanent worth. This college looks 
forward to the next school year with 
confidence. One encouraging thing for 
the Lutheran Church is the fact that 
the large majority of new students for 
next year are Lutherans. The cam- 
paign for funds for the college has 
passed the half-way mark, and a large 
part of the debt which has long been 
a hindrance to the college has been 
wiped out. 


Unveil Marker on Roanoke College Site 

On the afternoon of June 13 the Lu- 
therans of the Virginia Synod unveiled 
a marker on the site of the beginnings 
of Roanoke College, near Mt. Tabor 
Lutheran Church, about eight miles 
south of Staunton, Va. The Rev. H. E. 
Poff, pastor of Mt. Tabor Church, pre- 


in the background 
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sided at the ceremonies, and R. Homer 
Anderson, D.D., superintendent of the 
synod, performed the act of unveiling. 
Dr. Charles J. Smith, president of 
Roanoke College, accepted the gift on 
behalf of the college, and made the 
principal address. | 

The college had its beginning in 1842, 
in the parsonage of Mt. Tabor Church 
under the guidance of the Rev. D. B. 
Bittle and the Rev. C. C. Baughman, 
and was then known as Virginia In- 
stitute. In 1847 the institution was 
moved to Salem, Va., and in 1853 re- 
ceived its charter as Roanoke College. 

The marker is erected by the Lu- 
theran Synod of Virginia, and is pre- 
sented to Roanoke College as a part of 
the one hundredth anniversary which 
was celebrated during 1942. 


Commencement at 
Muhlenberg College 


A post-war plan that would convert 
America’s present enemies into peace- 
ful, democratic members of human so- 
ciety was advocated by Louis P. 
Lochner when he spoke to the fifty- 
seven men who received bachelor de- 
grees at the seventy-sixth commence- 
ment of Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa., on June 7. 

The man who as an American cor- 
respondent in Germany for more than 
twenty years wrote a day-by-day his-. 
tory of a nation recovering from defeat 
in one war only to prepare for another 
more terrible one, sounded the warning 
that “those who argue that all Germans 
must be eliminated are distinctly play- 
ing the game of the Nazis in that they 
are welding the entire German nation 
into a community of despair and hence 
are making victory much more costly 
to us than it need be.” 

Lochner, son of a Lutheran clergy- 
man, flew to Allentown from Holly- 
wood to speak at the commencement 
and to receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters from this college. 
Others who received honorary degrees 
were Frank M. Urich, D.D., Philadel- 
phia, a trustee of the college and the 
baccalaureate speaker, and Attorney 
Marcus S. Hottenstein, New York cor- 
poration lawyer, who obtained the 
charter for the United Lutheran Church 
in America, Doctor of Laws; the Rev. 
Floyd L. Eichner, Philadelphia, and the 
Rev. Walter C. G. Veit of Easton, Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

This year’s commencement meant 
only a brief vacation for members of 
the faculty. The college will begin its 
new academic year July 1 when the 
Navy and Marine Corps will send 
nearly 500 men to the campus for 
training as prospective officers. The 
men will be on the campus for a min-— 
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imum of two terms of sixteen weeks 
each, each term the equivalent of a full 
college semester. They will take the 
normal college courses required by the 
Navy of all prospective officers. 

The military program will be co- 
ordinated with Muhlenberg’s normal 
program for civilian students. Approx- 
imately 150 civilian students are ex- 
pected. to resume their work on the 
campus July 1 or to enter as members 
of the freshman class. Another fresh- 
man class will enter November 1, when 
the second term of the college year be- 
gins. The third term of the trimester 
plan will begin March 1, and will again 
mark the enrollment of another fresh- 
man class. 

Muhlenberg was one of the few col- 
leges in Pennsylvania selected by the 
‘Navy for its V-12 college training pro- 
gram. Many of the men returning to 
the campus in uniform will be men 
who have been civilian students en- 
listed under the reserve programs of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Gorvon B. Fister. 


An Unusual Day for a Pastor 


Union City, N. J. St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. George R. F. Tamke pastor, 
on May 23, at impressive services at- 
tended by capacity congregations, lis- 
4tened to an eloquent sermon, “The Call 
to the Colors,’ by Col. Charles D. 
Trexler, Post Chaplain, Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C. The occa- 
-sion was the presentation of a service 
flag by the parish organizations in 
honor of the 340 men and women of 
St. John’s in the armed forces. Those 
in service represent all branches of the 
military and naval services, including 
all the women’s auxiliaries. The flag 
bears two gold stars for Pvt. William 
M. Northway, U. S. Army, killed at 
Pearl Harbor, and for Pvt. Francis E. 
Berger, U.S. M. C., killed in action dur- 
ing the week before this service. “Taps” 


John’s, Charles R. Naber, Sgt. Maj., 
U.S. M. C. R., World War veteran and 
Union City deputy director of Civilian 
Defense. The Hon. Harry A. Thourot, 
Mayor of Union City, attended the 
service. 

- St. John’s was justly proud to learn 
that its offering for Lutheran World 
Action had met the assigned quota and 
had gone “over the top.” The pastor 
aid, “We are happy in our privilege to 
do this for the men on the ‘fighting 
fronts’ as well as for the men on the 
‘mission fronts.’ ” 

The same,afternoon John Marshall 
College of Law, Jersey City, conferred 
on Pastor Tamke the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws “as a tireless worker, 
ot only for his own church, but also 
in social service, juvenile delinquency 
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‘were sounded by a member of St. 


lt You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, The Great Commandment, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, Desert Victory, For Me 
and My Gal, George Washington Slept Here, The Immortal Sergeant, Journey for 
Margaret, Keeper of the Flame, Life Begins at 8.30, The Moon Is Down, The More the 
Merrier, My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random 
Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, This Land Is Mine, Wings and 
the Woman. 


Air Raid Wardens 
(MGM) 
Oliver Hardy 
Stan Laurel 


Girls in Chains 
(Producers) ods 
Roger Clark 
Arline Judge 


Rhythm of the 
Islands (Univ.) 
Andy Devine 
Jane Frazee 
Allan Jones 
Ernest Truex 


Farce. With their usual 
bungling incompetence, the 
popular comedians confuse 
the local defense plans, 
stumble on to sabotage plot. 


Melodrama. Reform meth- 
of new reformatory 
teacher results in feud with 
politically entrenched man- 
agement. 


Comedy, with music and 
dances. Brooklyn adven- 
turers stage phony cere- 
monies with hired natives 
to mislead and entertain 
tourists. 


Those who enjoy the mingled pathos 
and dim-witted comedy of this pair 
will find here entertaining slapstick. 


2 2 


Good intentions are lost in uncon- 
vincing exaggeration and sensation- 
alism of plot, amateurish production 
and dialogue. Sordid Lact eae 


Because it doesn’t take itself seri- 
ously, this “tropical isle’ number is 
welcome relief from others with 
similar setting. Trivial, tuneful. 
M,Y,C 


Shantytown (Rep.) Melodrama enters run- 


John Archer down boarding house, re- 
Harry Davenport lieved by teen-age daugh- 
Mary Lee ter who can sing and 
philosophical old doctor, 
when a boarder is falsely 
accused of crime. 
~Tarzan Triumphs Melodrama. Cruel Nazi 
(MGM) conquerors enter Tarzan’s 
F, Gifford jungle retreat, are finally 
J. Sheffield wiped out by enraged na- 
J. Weismuller tives. 


Comedy and music of early portions, 
with unusually lifelike setting, are 
pleasantly although awkwardly pre- 
sented; later melodrama exagger- 
ated, somehow out of place. Incon- 
sequential but mildly entertaining. 


t} 


Tragic thing about the series is that 
story and animals are designed to 
appeal to young audiences, yet are 
so seasoned by sadism and violence 
as to be unsuitable, revolting. 


Tennessee Johnson Biography of Andrew John- 


(MGM) son, emphasizing his strug- 
L. Barrymore gle with Congress to carry 
Van Heflin out Lincoln’s policy of 
Ruth Hussey amnesty, and resulting im- 


Regis Toomey 


peachment trial. Presents 
his shortcomings as well as 
virtues of sincerity, devo- 
tion. 


Some historical facts altered for dra- 
matic effect, but on whole a con- 
troversial subject has been treated 
effectively; while stress on funda- 
mental ideals of equality, fairness 
and tolerance is valuable for present 
time. Ezxpertly directed for con- 
tinued suspense, interpreted by vet- 
eran cast, with many inspiring, mov- 
ing scenes. RINGS 


mand 


and domestic relations, in bringing re- 
ligious tolerance. and understanding 
among all religious groups, for his lead- 
ership as president of the Union City 
Protestant Board of Christian Educa- 


_tion operating release time public 


school classes in religion, a preacher 
and ‘workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,’ ministering to the spiritual 
and temporal needs of his community.” 

Dr. Tamke writes that St. John’s 
congregation during the past twelve 
years has been largely a young peo- 


ple’s congregation, and that from a 
strictly German-English congregation 
it now includes many nationalities. On 
May 23 a Chinese child was baptized, 
making the fifteenth nationality repre- 
sented in St. John’s. 

A Service Men’s Committee has been 
organized and each month obligates it- 
self to write to about sixty of the mem- 
bers who are -in the service. Besides 
these contacts, a regular letter goes 
out to all from the pastor and the 
church. 
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California Set Bis 


ENCOURAGING HAPPENINGS IN THE CHURCH OF THE WEST 


As I write, my nearest clerical neigh- 
bor, Dr. H. J. Weaver, my successor as 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Hunting- 
ton Park, is in attendance at the com- 
mencement exercises of Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School, of 
which institutions he is an alumnus. 

The council of St. Luke’s Church 
granted Dr. Weaver a six weeks vaca- 
tion, beginning immediately upon 
adjournment of synod. This he is 
spending among old-time friends—in- 
cluding two sisters—in and around 
Troy, Ohio, a former pastorate. 

St. Luke’s unanimously elected the 
Rev. Charles Smith as assistant pastor. 
He is carrying on during Dr. Weaver's 
absence. 

St. Luke’s is an outstanding example 
of successful mission work in Southern 
California. They report well nigh 400 
confirmed members, and above 150 in 
the Sunday school, also a Home De- 
partment and Cradle Roll. 


Reducing Indebtedness 

Trinity Church, Long Beach, Dr. D. J. 
Snyder pastor, paid $5,209 last year on 
the church debt, reducing the indebted- 
ness, which after the earthquake in 
1933 was $32,000, to $2,900. An effort 
is being made to cancel the entire 
amount during 1943. A substantial in- 
crease in salary also was granted to 
Dr. Snyder. 

A memorial service was held in Trin- 
ity Church for Lieut. Wayne D. Washer 
who died in the service in North Africa, 
March 14, at the age of twenty-two 
years. 

Mr. Washer was born in Iowa. The 
family moved to Long Beach in 1936, 
and he later united with Trinity Church. 
Until the time of his enlistment in the 
Army Air Corps, in January 1942, he 
was active in the Sunday school and 
Luther League, and was an usher in 
the church. He is survived by his wife, 
his parents, and a brother and sister. 


Present at Convention of Synod 

It is not for me to report the proceed- 
ings of the late convention of synod, 
held in Glendale. This is the preroga- 
tive of Dr. Crouser. I may be per- 
mitted, however, to make a few per- 
sonal comments. 

I count it a more than ordinary priv- 
ilege to be in attendance at this con- 
vention. A number of the old-timers 
were present: Drs. Crouser and Trabert, 
from the North; Drs. Maggart (the 
only living member of the second con- 
vention, held in San Francisco, in 
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By Joun A. M. ZrEcLEeR 


1892), Hoick, Weaver, Snyder, Mot- 
tern, Derr; also, Harter and Isham, 
from the South. 

Dr. Hoick is the real Nestor of synod, 
having served continuously since 1898; 
with Drs. Weaver and Crouser close 
seconds, serving respectfully forty- 
three and forty-one years. 

Thus we played at renewing our 
youth, as we crossed palms with these 
stalwart soldiers of the cross. 

There has been a welcome inflow of 
considerable new and younger blood 
into the synod in the past few years. 
It cheers the heart of ye elder ones to 
see how, in these trying times, the in- 
terests of the church are being ably 
and wholeheartedly carried on by these 
new recruits. 

This was the most hilarious conven- 
tion of synod that I ever attended. We 
Lutherans are known everywhere as a 
staid lot, discouraging applause in the 
church auditorium: the hearty acclaim, 
therefore, that greeted sallies of good 
cheer were apparently accepted as a 
happy diversion. No one seemed to feel 
that the sacred precincts were being 
desecrated. In fact, the spirit of happy 
comradeship prevailed within and with- 
out the church building. 

How could it be otherwise, with our 
beloved “Jimmie,” President James P. 
Beasom, Jr.—and now, Dr. Beasom— 
presiding with a smile that is irresistible. 

As guest speaker and representative 


of the Boards of the Church, Dr. F. C. - 


Fry captivated us with his comprehen- 
sive presentation of the various activ- 
ities of the church, and by his flow of 
good cheer. 

Practically every college and semi- 
nary of the U. L. C. A. is represented 


On the Wing 


TWO NEW CONGREGATIONS IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Tue five Lutheran churches of 
Charleston, S. C., have a younger sister, 
seven years old. She was born January 
5, 1936, and by Easter she could count 
up to fifty-eight. Her name is 


Advent 


and she lives in a Colonial-style edifice 
on a prominent corner 200 x 245 feet. 
This plot was presented to her by the 
Charleston City Council. Advent is 


in synod: Gettysburg, Mt. Airy, Chi- 
cago, Hartwick, Minneapolis, Fremont, 
Carthage, Wittenberg, Susquehanna— 
probably others. To attempt individual 
seminary classification, however, is 
impracticable. California climate makes 
all look alike. 


‘Christian Brotherhood 


Many thousands of persons attended 
the various patriotic rallies, May 18: 
principally, the “Why I Am an Amer- 
ican,” and the “United Nations” cele- 
bration, in the Coliseum, Los Angeles, 
and the Midwick Club grounds, 
Alhambra. 

California has special need for being 
on the alert, what with her extensive 
coast line, and the Jap menace from 
within. It is not a light matter for pol- 
iticians, or statesmen—for churchmen, — 
even—to handle the situation satis- 
factorily and humanely. To uphold the 
fundamental principles of American 
free government, with the murderous 
clamor of war luring us on, while cher- 
ishing the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood—that is the rub. God help us. 

And this is what the church is sin-— 
cerely trying to do. The church is not 
defeated, nor is she dying: Christ’s vol-' 
untary dual assurance: “I will build my” 
Church”; “The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it,” still undergirds His 
people, even in these times that try 
men’s souls. 

The influence of the Lutheran Church 
in sustaining the morale of the men at 
the front and in camps, as well as in 
helping to feed and to clothe the needy, 
is appreciated these days by govern— 
mental agencies. This is achieved 
largely through the unifying influence 
of the National Lutheran Council, 
backed up by the historic attitude of 
the Lutheran Church in America re- 
specting the separation of church and 
state, and, at the same time, persist- 
ently advocating, by word and deed, 
wholehearted loyalty to government. 


By Mitton J. BIEBER 
steadily growing and can now count 
up to 251. Her Charleston: sisters are 
proud of her. From her birth, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Damon A. Sox have had 
charge of her, and they have been ad- 
mirable teachers. They have carefully 
instructed her in all the affairs of the 
church, and she has been a very apt 
pupil, passing her examination on the 
apportionment problem 132 per cent. 
Other. activities are similarly handled. 


The Lutheran 
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Mr. Sox was born in the parsonage 
in Carrolton, Ga., son of the late Rev. 
David A. Sox. Damon is an alumnus 
of the University of South Carolina in 
Columbia, and of the Southern Semi- 
nary, 1934. He was assistant, and later 
supply, pastor at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Charleston, and pastor of St. Paul’s, Mt. 
Pleasant, up to a few months ago. The 
Soxes have two fine, growing children. 

The Navy Yard section has increased 
in population during the past few years 
from 35,000 to 65,000, due to the war 
and the consequent locating of a gov- 
ernment “project.” 


Redeemer 


This youngest child of the South 
Carolina Synod is a lusty infant that 
came to life March 7 under favorable 
auspices in her own cradle-house of 
worship. Her organizer, M. J. Bieber, 

_D.D., had spent a month visiting the 

Lutherans and others in St. Andrew’s 
Parish (County), a wide domain west 
of the Ashley River, about ten miles 
square. This section is dotted with lit- 
tle groups of homes which he was en- 
abled to visit through his very helpful 
friends who had cars and used them 
for the extension of the Kingdom. 

The Home Mission Committee of the 
Southern Conference, composed of the 
Rev. C. K. Derrick, Dr. W. C. Davis, 

-and Mr. J. C. Bischoff, interested the 
synodical authorities, and they in turn 
received the assistance of the Board of 
American Missions. A strategie site in 
the Ashley Forest Section was selected 
on the edge of the government project, 

-and a churchly chapel was erected 
through the aid of the Board and the 

helpful generosity of Mr. Bischoff, who 
supplied the lumber. ns el 


March 7 


was a great day, for it signalized the 
beginnings of Redeemer and also the 
first use of the chapel. More than 300 
persons overcrowded the building, and 
all the ministers of the city and en- 
virons brought greetings. The synod’s 
new president, the Rev. Karl W. 
Kinard, and Ex-president E. Z. Pence 
honored us with their presence, and 
| St. Matthew’s choir led the music. 
Chairs, chancel furniture, books, and 
all needs were kindly loaned by the 
‘congregations of the city for the great 
occasion. There were smiles, congrat- 
‘ulations, gifts, and an offering of $113. 

After the service Pastor Bieber ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee of four 
‘men who later elected from their num- 
‘ber a secretary and a treasurer, and 
‘ably functioned until the congregation 
was formally organized. They decided 
to devote one-tenth of the congrega- 
tion’s income to U. L. C. A. benev- 
olence, and in all congregational mat- 
ters they laid strong foundations. 


‘June 30, 1943 


May 2 

was another big day! It witnessed the 
formal organization of the Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer with 113 char- 
ter members at the 11.00 A. M. service. 


President Kinard preached the sermon. | 


The U. L. C. A. Constitution for Con- 
gregations was adopted, and a church 
council of twelve deacons was elected. 
The pastor is president of the council 
by virtue of his office. The deacons 
may be re-elected once. The duplex 
envelopes will be used, as they are 
successfully used in the church school. 
The organization of a Women’s, a 
Men’s, a Young People’s Society was 
authorized. 


The Women 
May 19 the “Women of the Church” 


FOR THOSE 
in SERVICE 


SOKO, Ke ea 


Society was organized. This embraces 
three departments: Church Aid (so- 
cial); Missionary Education (Missions) ; 
Christian Welfare (service, visiting). 
There are no dues; only freewill offer- 
ings. The first enterprise of the so- 
ciety is a house-to-house canvass of 
the 420 homes in the government proj- 
ect (Christian Welfare). The society 
has four vice-presidents, and the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth are chairmen 
respectively of the three departments. 
Half of the funds are devoted to local 
benevolence; the other half to Missions. — 


May 30 

witnessed the dedication of the chapel. 
Lutheran clergymen of Charleston and 
near-by places brought cheer and en- 
couragement by their presence and co- 


ARMY AND NAVY SERVICE BOOK 


A revision of our special worship manual for those in service. 
Containing a rich store of worship material, including worship forms, 
prayers, tables of Scripture readings and selections of Scriptural ma- 
terial, also a hymnal section with 84 choice hymns with music. 


Flexible Moisture-proof Binding. Khaki or Blue Cloth. 
Price, 20 cents; $2.00 a dozen; $15.00 a hundred. 


SERVICE KIT 


This practically designed kit in- 
cludes the Army and Navy Service 
Book bound up much more sub- 
-stantially than in the regular edi- 
tion, combined through the use of a 
slip cover with a New Testament 


supplemented by a special section of - 


“Prayers for Service Men.” 


Available either in Khaki or Blue 
Cloth Board Binding, neatly banded 
in red, white and blue. $1.00. 


PRAYERS FOR THE SERVICE 
MAN 


A selection of prayers in pamphlet 
form for presentation to all who go 
into service and for distribution by 
chaplains. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 
a dozen; $6.00 a hundred. 


SERVICE MEDAL 


A sterling silver medal to be worn 
on cord or chain about the neck, on 
watch chain, or carried as a pocket 
piece. Made up in a shield design 
with Luther Emblem stamped on 
reverse side and space for engraving 
name. Size as illustrated. 


Price, $1.00 boxed. (With name 
engraved at five cents per letter 
extra.) 


For Other Items of 
Interest — Testaments, Flags, 
Service Banners or Boards, etc., 


send for special circulars. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 
Chicago 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
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operation in the service. The Rev. F. W.. 
Brandt represented President Kinard, 
who could not be present, and also 
preached the dedication sermon. Drs. 
Gongaware, Long and Davis, and Pas- 
tors Derrick, Epting, Heglar, Seckinger, 
Lefstead of Summerville and Sox made 
impressive contributions. The Rev. 
C. K.-Derrick, chairman of the Home 
Mission Committee of conference, pre- 
sented the keys to Pastor Bieber, who 
later performed the act of dedication. 
Mr. J. H. Knobeloch, secretary of the 
congregation, gave a fitting response 
to the greetings, and letters from Sec- 
retary A. M. Knudsen, President 
Kinard, and President James Kinard 
of Newberry College were read. 


A noted visitor in the person of Dr. 
Charles B. Foelsch brought greetings 
from President F. H. Knubel, Execu- 
tive Secretary Zenan M. Corbe, and 
Chicago Seminary, of which he is pres- 
ident. Dr. Foelsch was on a four-day 
Preaching Mission in St. Andrew’s, 
Charleston, his former parish, the Rev. 
C. K. Derrick pastor. 

The names of the many and liberal 
donors of articles of furniture, memo- 
rials, and money were read. The at- 
tendance was 116, the offering $65.40. 
The congregation gave $60.08 to Lu- 
theran World Action on May 23. Re- 
deemer is getting ready to call a per- 
manent pastor. 
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DR. YLVISAKER ADDRESSES ALLENTOWN CONFERENCE 


APPARENTLY nothing ever appealed 
more to the Lutheran constituency of 
Allentown and vicinity and the whole 
Allentown Conference than Lutheran 
World Action, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Never before 
were our people here so united in in- 
terest and effort as they are now rel- 
ative to this appeal; nor was the re- 
sponse as great and liberal to any other 
cause. In most cases where the appeal 
was made, or is being made, the report 
is, “over the top,” or we are “meeting 
our goal.” Besides the heavy buying 
of war bonds, and paying of victory tax, 


By Anson W. LINDENMUTH 


and the sacrificing of our young men 
and women in the armed forces, the 
compliance with the rationing system, 
and what not, there is that prevailing 
spirit of keeping up the “home front” 
in being all out in ministering to and 
serving those at a distance from home 
in as homelike a way as possible. This 
is as it ought to be. 


Conference Meets 


The 148d annual convention of the 
Allentown Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States was held in St. John’s Church, 


C. A. Rudisill Library 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina . 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A.B. and 


B.S. degrees . . . Pre-professional, teachers’, business administration, and music courses... 
Expenses, $380 to $400... . For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
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Hickory, N. C. 


Mickleys, the Rev. Harvey T. Sell pas- 
tor, May 3 and 4. The Rev. Harvey C. 
Snyder is president. The reports as 
rendered by the different committees 
and by representatives of the various 
Boards and institutions were teeming 
with progress and assurance that for- 
ward steps are being taken for the pro- 
motion of the Kingdom. The climax of 
the convention was the Brotherhood 
gathering on the evening of May 3 with 
an attendance that filled the church au- 
ditorium and the Sunday school annex, 
featuring Lutheran World Action. The 


main speaker was the Rev. Dr. N. M. 


Ylvisaker in connection with the pres- 
entation of a Conference Service Flag. 


The Women's Missionary Society 


of the conference held its spring execu- 
tive meeting in Zion Church, Easton, 
Pa., the Rev. Dr. Walter C. Veit pastor, 
May 5. Mrs. Luther B. Klick presided. 
Three men from the Allentown Con- 
ference who graduated at the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary received 
life membership. Miss Christie Zim- 
merman, a missionary on furlough from 
India, where she labored for twelve 
years, was the convention speaker. 
Among other things she stated “that 90 
per cent of the mission work is going 
on as before, despite the war.” 


Anniversaries 


The Rev. Harvey T. Sell, pastor of 
the Mickleys-Shoenersville Parish, 
celebrated the silver anniversary of his 
pastorate in Christ Church, Shoeners- 
ville, June 6, and in St. John’s, Mick- 
leys, June 13., He was assisted at Christ 
Church by the Rev. Harvey C. Snyder, 
president of the Allentown Conference; 
the Rev. Harold W. Sell, his son; and 
the Rev. Charles Ruloff, pastor of the 
Howertown Parish. In St. John’s, 


Mickleys, he was assisted by the Rev. 


Arthur P. Grammes, a classmate at 
Muhlenberg College and the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary; and by the 
Rev. Paul C. Empie, Secretary of 


Benevolence of the Ministerium of 


Pennsylvania. 


Zion Church, Old Zionsville, Pa., ob-— 


served the 185th anniversary of its 


founding June 20 with special services. — 
The Rev. David C. Kaufman, pastor of — 


the Zionsville Parish, consisting of four 
congregations, completed thirty-six 
years of service in this parish. 


The Rev. Joseph B. Mohr, pastor of 
Cedar congregation, Cetronia, and 
Zion Church, Smithfield, Pa., for the 
last ten years, accepted a call to the 
Egypt-Fullerton Parish, near Allen- 
town, and will be installed in the near 
future. Mr. Mohr succeeds the Rev. 
Waldemar E. C. Buch, who was called 
from the Egypt Parish to Trinity 


Church, Meadville, Pa., last February. | 
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Jacob Martin Myers, S.T.D. 


THE new professor of Old Testament 
at Gettysburg Seminary is an old hand 
in a new relationship. For more than 
ten years Dr. Myers has been a familiar 
figure on the seminary campus and in 
the classrooms. For nearly twenty 
years he has lived in Gettysburg, either 
as student or as pastor. During Dr. 
Stamm ’s illness several years ago Dr. 
Myers regularly supplied his classes, 
and since Dr. Alleman’s retirement 
two years ago he has been regular in- 
structor in Old Testament subjects. He 
is a skilful and acceptable teacher, 


| trained, tried and tested. 


Dr. Myers is another contribution of 
York County to the personnel of the 
seminary, like the Schmuckers, Krauth, 
Morris, Hay, and Wentz. Born near 
Wolf’s Church some thirty-seven years 
ago he was brought up in a Lutheran 
home, trained to work on a large farm, 
and confirmed by Pastor John H. Hege. 
So he came to Gettysburg College with 
a background of intensive application, 


- rugged devotion to duty, firm Lutheran 


convictions, and ready access to Ger- 
man language and literature. 

He was graduated from Gettysburg 
College in 1927 and from the seminary 
three years later. Having accepted 
charge of Grace Parish, with parsonage 
in Gettysburg, he continued his semi- 
nary studies and was granted the de- 
gree of S.T.M. in 1931. He then started 
to study by correspondence with Tem- 
ple University, emphasizing Old Testa- 
ment disciplines, and in 1937 received 
his S.T.D. from Temple. In 1940 Dr. 
Myers was appointed instructor in Old 
Testament subjects at the seminary, 
and at the same time began to study at 
Johns Hopkins University for the doc- 
torate of philosophy. These studies he 
has carried on during the past two 
years and expects to continue until he 
reaches his goal. 

The seminary’s new professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Literature 
and Theology is well qualified for his 
work not only by his record as a stu- 
dent and a teacher but also by his work 
as a writer. His various articles in The 
Lutheran Church Quarterly on Old 
Testament, New Testament, and gen- 
eral Biblical subjects, indicate clearly 
his mastery of the learned literature in 
those fields. He is a member of the 


_American Oriental Society and the So- 


ciety of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

For twelve years he has been pastor 
of Grace Parish in Adams County, Pa., 
and has served most acceptably both as 
preacher and pastor. In 1926 he mar- 
ried Miss Helen Kimmel of York 
County. They have one daughter. 

He will begin his duties as professor 
September 1, 1943, and will be installed 
during Seminary Week next May. 


June 30, 1943 


Get all the education 
you can NOW! 


The armed forces and the war industries demand trained men and women. 


If circumstances prevent you from completing a college education, get as 


much as you can. 


It pays more now than ever before. 


Come to a college 


geared to the needs of the present and the future, and able to help you 
make the most of your opportunity. Don’t delay. Write for information today. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Secretary Empie on “March 
of Faith’ Program 


Mr. Martin HEGLAND, program man- 
ager of WCAL (on a frequency of 770 
kilocycles) announces that the speaker 
for the March of Faith program for 
the month of July is the Rev. Paul C. 
Empie of Philadelphia, Pa., secretary of 
benevolence of the Ministerium. of 
Pennsylvania. The music will be fur- 
nished by one of the Lutheran college 
choirs. This program is broadcast every 
Sunday 3.30 to 4.00 Pp. m. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. D. A. Flesner of Elkader, 
Iowa, has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of Grace Church, Gary, Ind., ef- 
fective July 1. This congregation has 
been vacant since January, but Dr. H. 
Grady Davis of the Chicago Seminary 
has most acceptably served them as 
regular supply. 


The Rev. John G. Frank, recently 
graduated from the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary and ordained by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, was installed as pas- 
tor of Unity Church, Terre Haute, Ind., 
May 30, by President H. E. Turney. 


The Rev. George H. Volkmar of Miz- 
pah Church, St. Louis, Mo., has ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of St. 
John’s, Elwood, Ind., effective July 1. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Buffalo, N. Y. The 110th anniversary 
of St. John’s Church was observed May 
9 and 16. On the sixteenth Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York, preached the sermon, and 
greetings were read from men high in 
national and church circles. The gifts 
of the Women’s Society and Young 
Men’s Association made it possible for 
the congregation to cancel a $1,000 note 
on the debt. 

The 1943 Easter Memorial Altar was 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE ........000 


10: 00 A. M. 
« 11: 15 A. M. 
. 8:00 P.M. 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


NEW YORK CITY 


Visitors always welcome at 
THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 
Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


LUTHERAN 


CHICAGO ‘taorocicat SEMINARY 


In the Heart of the Nation. 
The Church Trains Leaders for Critical 
Times 


For information and catalog address 
President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. 
is 


Carthage College 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


Student guidance and a solution of 
personnel problems occupy a regu- 
lar portion of the time of a well- 
qualified and sympathetic faculty. 
Young men and young women will 
find a welcome at this U. L. C. A. 
college. 
For further information, awrite 


Office of the: President 


decorated with American flags in place 
of the usual Easter lilies, and this altar 
was dedicated to the honor of the boys 
and girls from this congregation who 
are in the service of the country. The 
congregation’s service flag hung above 
the altar in the midst of the small 
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United States flags. Dr. Martin J. 
Hoeppner is pastor of this congregation. 


Easton, Pa. The seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of St. Paul’s Church, North 
Fourth Street (of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod), the Rev. Edward P. 
Turnbach, Ph.D., pastor, was observed 
with special services May 23, 28 and 30. 

The Rev. Arthur P. Grammes, the 
only living former pastor of St. Paul’s, 
brought an anniversary message to a 
large congregation of members, former 
members and friends of the congrega- 
tion at the morning service May 23. His 
subject was “Facets of God.” 

A congregational reception was held 
May 28. Its theme was historical, dec- 
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orations and costumes when possible 
being consistent with the historical 
narrative and scenes which were pre- 
sented. Special guests were Mrs. D. 
Burt Smith, widow of former Pastor 
D. Burt Smith, and the Rev. and Mrs. 
Arthur P. Grammes, together with the 
new members received into the fellow- 
ship of the congregation during the past 
year. 

A service flag with twenty-one stars 
was presented at the morning service 
on the thirtieth, and the pastor brought 
a message appropriate to Memorial 
Day. The Rev. ‘Stewart W. Herman, 
Jr., lecturer, and author of It’s Your 
Souls We Want, pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin, Germany, from 1936 
to 1942, brought a message to the com- 
munity at the Vesper Service. His sub- 
ject was, “This War and Our World 
Church.” His remarks were received 
with great interest by a near-capacity 
congregation. 

Special music was a feature at each 
of the anniversary services. 


East Orange, N. J. At a service to 
mark the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
Advent Church on June 6 Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz was the guest preacher. 
At this service an amplifying system 
was dedicated by which the music of 
the chimes in the belfry can be broad- 
cast to the community. The pastor was 
presented with a new robe on Palm 
Sunday, and last fall improvements 
were made to the church. Church at- 
tendance shows marked improvement 
in the last few months. The pastor is 
the Rev. Erwin S. Jaxheimer. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Commemorating 
the liquidation of building indebted- 
ness, a banquet followed by a mort- 
gage-burning service took place on the 
evening of May 13 at First Lutheran 
Church. The original indebtedness was 
incurred over thirty years ago when 
improvements were made to the pres- 
ent edifice. Before the debt had been 
paid off, more recent improvements in- 
creased the obligation. In October 1941 
a debt liquidation campaign was begun 
during the pastorate of the Rev. Arthur 
L. Mahr, now a chaplain in the U. S. 
Army. This resulted in making the 
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congregation debt free April 1, 1943. | 


During a period of eighteen months, the 
principal of the debt was reduced over 
$6,500. 

The principal aaa at the mort- 
gage burning was the Rev. Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch, president of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, Maywood, Ill. The 
Rey. Olen A. Peters, pastor since No- 
vember 1942, was in charge of the 
service. 


Logansport, Ind. St. Luke’s Church 
and the parsonage were severely dam- 
aged by flood during the week of May 
16, the water reaching to within three 
inches of the parsonage floor. The chief 
damage was’ in the basement of the 
church. 


Middle Point, Ohio. New Common 
Service Books have been purchased for 
the two congregations of this rural par- 
ish of which the Rev. Ivor Willis is pas- 
tor, and improvements have been made 
to the furnace of the churches and par- 
sonage. At Elida a brass cross, candle- 
sticks and lighter were dedicated at 
Easter as memorials to faithful mem- 


bers of the church, and paraments were © 


made and given by members of the 
congregation. At Middle Point a new 
lectern Bible was given by the Ladies’ 
Aid, a service flag by the church, and a 
United States flag by the Sunday 
school, and the grounds improved. A 
fund for repairs to the church has been 
started in both churches and the re- 
sponse has been generous. 


“Facing Life with Christ” 


Tue fourth annual spring meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Lebanon District of the East Penn Con- 


ference of the Central Pennsylvania 


Synod was held in Garfield Square Lu- 
theran Church, Pottsville, Pa., Dr. C. M. 


Nicholas pastor, May 19. Mrs. Ernest. 


N. Bauer presided. 

The devotional periods were in 
charge of Mrs. 
used the theme of the conference, 
“Facing Life with Christ,” as the basis 
for her meditations. Appropriate music 


C. M. Nicholas, who © 


was sung at the afternoon session by 


the Junior Choir of the church. 
New societies were organized at Zion 


Church, Ashland, and at St. Matthew’s, — 


Lebanon. 


Greetings from the synodical society — 
were brought by the past president, — 


Mrs. D. Burt Smith. Mrs. J. E. Rudi- 


sill sent greetings from the Conference 


Society. 


; 
F 
; 
; 


Mrs. P. C. Shimer, historian of the © 


Lebanon District, passed away Decem- — 


“ 
. 
| 


ber 16, 1942. A fitting service was held 


in her memory as well as a memorial 


service for other members of the dis- 


j 


trict who had passed away during the © 


year. Mrs. Anna J. Heilman, Cleona, 


| 


The Lutheran 


_ Pa., was appointed historian for the 
coming year. 

Mrs. Malcolm Shuticrs, returned mis- 
sionary from China, brought a very in- 
teresting message at the afternoon 
session. 

Miss Christie Zimmerman of India 
brought the message at the luncheon 
meeting. 

Mrs. E. A. Chamberlin installed the 
following officers: President, Mrs. 
Ernest N. Bauer; vice-president, Mrs. 

_L. B. Lutz; secretary, Mrs. M. B. Krum; 
_ treasurer, Mrs. H. S. Dollman; statis- 
tical secretary, Mrs. Emmet L. Martin. 

An invitation from the Society of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Reading, Pa., for 

the 1944 meeting was accepted. 
Mrs. M. B. Krum, Sec. 


“Conquerors through Christ 


Tue fifth convention of the Women’s 
‘Missionary Society of the Harrisburg 
District of the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod met May 26: in St. Peter’s 
Church, Highspire, Pa., the Rev. R. R. 
Bergstresser pastor. Mrs. John G. Ben- 
nett, president, presided. 

The devotional period was conducted 
' by the pastor of the church. His re- 
marks were based on the convention 
theme, “Conquerors Through Christ.” 
Greetings and a cordial welcome were 
extended to the ninety-five delegates 
and visitors by Mrs. Bergstresser. Mrs. 
Charles L. Mogel responded. 

The work of department secretaries 
was presented by means of a Quiz con- 


ducted by Mrs. J. Raymond Hoffert.. 


Mrs. Leslie George, the historian, re- 
ported the death of thirty-one members 

“during the past year and conducted a 
memorial service for them. 

Mrs. Leslie K. Young of Oberlin, Pa., 
was in charge of the afternoon worship 
period, and Mrs. J. E. Rudisill, pres- 
ident of the conference society, deliv- 
ered an inspirational address based on 
Prayer. Miss Ruth Juram, promo- 
tional secretary of the national society, 
gave a world view of our mission work 
and told of outlying fields in America 
where societies must work alone. 

The closing address of the convention 
was given by Mrs. Robert Spencer of 
Harrisburg, who has lived all her life 
in Japan. 

’ The district presented a life member- 
_ ship to one of the algae of Pastor 
’ and Mrs. Bergstresser. 

The following officers were installed 
by Mrs. William Bachman: President, 
‘Mrs. John G. Bennett, Harrisburg; 
vice-president, Mrs. George T. Miller, 
Harrisburg; secretary, Mrs. Ira Lentz, 
Hummelstown; treasurer, Mrs. Samuel 
V. Swarr, Lancaster; historian, Mrs. 
W. L. Ziegenfus, Landisville; Literature 

-and Magazine, Mrs. George Heiges, 


_ June 30, 1943 


For Information and 
Literature, write 


Manheim; Extension, Mrs. Charles L. 
Mogel, Millersburg. 

In the evening in Christ Church, 
Harrisburg, Dr. J. E. Rudisill pastor, a 
rally of Group B of the Harrisburg Dis- 
trict was held. The fall rally will be 
held in Zion Church, Harrisburg, Dr. 
S. W. Herman pastor. 

Sara HassIncer FAacue. 


Men's Work in the Church 


THE spring convention of the Central 
Conference of the United Synod of 
New York which met in St. Peter’s 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., the Rev. 
Viggo Swensen pastor, was one of deep 
interest from start to finish. The con- 
vention opened with the Communion 
Service, at which the president of con- 
ference, the Rev. Gustav K. Huf, spoke 
on “The Great Commission.” 

Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, president of 
the United Synod of New York, was 
the first to be given the floor at the 
business session. He spoke of the work 
among the men in the country’s serv- 
ice, stating that some 25,000 men of the 
synod were in the armed forces, that 
too few Lutheran men take an active 
part in civic affairs, and that there is 
a marked increase in interest on the 
part of our people in the study of the 
post-war peace program. 

President Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., of 
Hartwick College presented the inter- 
ests of the two colleges on the synod’s 
territory—Hartwick and Wagner—both 
of which have laid plans for the train- 
ing of nurses, and the curricula ad- 
justed to meet some of the exigencies 
of these times. He later spoke of the 
“Proposed Social Mission Organization 
of the United Synod of New York.” 

Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council, ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject 
of Lutheran World Action, and re- 
minded his hearers that the Lutheran 
problem is a world problem: the status 
of the Lutheran Church in other lands 
is our concern. 

Mr. William H. Stackel of Rochester, 
N. Y., explained the contributory pen- 
sion plan. It was’ suggested that re- 
gional conferences of the laymen be 
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To Subscribers Desiring 
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Please report ghange of address di- 
rect to Tae Lurueran, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 
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that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 
seriber. Avoid such expense, and 
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held for the study and information in 
regard to this plan. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, the Rev. Gustav K. Huf, 
Syracuse; vice-president, the Rev. Paul 
J. Tritschler, Endicott; secretary, the 
Rev. Viggo Swensen, Syracuse; treas- 
urer, Mr, Kenneth B. Doty, Syracuse. 
Lay members of the executive com- 
mittee of conference are Messrs. Arthur 
K. Kimman and William A. Genant. 

L. F. WacscHAt. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. J. H. Laughner 


of Indianapolis, Ind., died recently at the age 
of sixty-eight years. "She lived with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. O. Morrison. The funeral service 
was conducted by the Rev. Olen Peters, pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church, Indianapolis, 


May 31. 

Mrs. Laughner was the mother of two Lu- 
theran pastors, the Rev. T. P. Laughner, pastor 
of St. Paul’s eee Leetonia, Ohio, and Chap- 


lain (Major) 4. Howard Laughner, stationed in 
Iran. During the active years of her life she 
Served her church faithfully, heap as a 
Sunday school teacher. .L. 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH in American History 


THE JOURNALS of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


Edited and Translated by : 
THEODORE G. TAPPERT and JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 
| 


Now in print FOR THE FIRST TIME, these journals, kept with — 
scrupulous care, and here translated from the original, constitute a 
mine of Americana, social history, and biography. Muhlenberg’s inti- 
mate descriptions of his own acts and activities make this fascinating 
reading. Essential to research students—thrilling to the general reader. — 


Praise from Outstanding Scholars 


“The publication of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s Journals is.a major event for hae q 
ican colonial history. I venture the prediction that they will prove as valuable for an under- 
standing of eighteenth century America as John Wesley's Journal has been for eighteenth — 
century Britain.””.—DR. WILLIAM W. SWEET, University of Chicago. 


a 


“T have read nothing that has given me a clearer sense of the state of morals and religion ~ 
in the American colonies in the middle of the hte century.,—DR. LUTHER A. — 
WEIGLE, Yale. j 
Volume I—Published in 1942 & 
Volume IIl—Ready in 1943 ’ Sold by subscription only. Complete set of 3 volumes, $10.00. Payments to 
Volume I1l—Ready in 1944 be made (when ordering or upon notice of publication) or upon receipt of each © 
volume as follows: Vol. [—$3.50; Vol. II—$3.50: Vol. III—$3.00. 3 


Muhlenberg kept his Journals because he thought it a good thing for men to turn the spotlight of self- 
examination on their own lives. He also wished to keep a record of pastoral acts, financial transactions, meet- 
ings attended, and other matters to which he might wish to refer. A third reason was to preserve materials for — 
reports to church officials in Europe. 


Supplementary Reading on Lutherans in American History 


HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG LUTHERAN LANDMARKS AND PIONEERS ; 
By William K. Frick By William J. Finck a 
The life story of the Lutheran leader whose organizing Places and persons figuring in early American Lutheran © 


genius and vision brought order out of chaos in early Lu- history are historically and appreciatively presented here. 
theran history and gained for him the name, “The Patriarch ‘ | 
of the Lutheran Church in America.” This concise account LUTHERAN MAKERS OF AMERICA 


Fi 


gives the main facts of his life and work. Cloth. 75 cents. By Ira Oliver Nothstein . 4 

: Thumbnail sketches these are of sixty- ae notable — 

AN EAGLE IN THE WILDERNESS early Lutherans —simply-told, short, biographical por- 

By Margaret R. Seebach traitures giving the essential facts concerning their subjects _ ; 
A narrative sketch of the life of Henry Melchior Muhlen- and the nature of their contributions. Illustrated. 


berg for young readers. $1.00. Cloth. 75 cents. ; 
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